








DISCUSSIONS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


= OURNALISTS have ever held it a duty to 
watch carefully and critically the progress 
of all legislative discussions which lead to 
the record of national opinion upon the 
acts of public men, or to the enactment of 
laws that affect the spirit of the constitu- 

tion and the happiness of the people. A 
= == sense of this duty, strongly impressed upon 
our conviction, impels us to turn the attention of our readers upon 
the recent debates, which have stirred the active spirit of party in 
the House of Commons, and wakened men’s energies to the con- 
sideration of important topics of public discutation. And, as the 
order of the themes is of less consequence than their matter and 
substance, we may, perhaps, be permitted to inverse the rotation 
of the debates, and to commence with that upon the character of 
judicial charges on civil or criminal trials, which occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament on Tuesday night. 

The motion upon which this important discussion was founded 
originated with Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and proposed an inquir- 
ing into the charges made against Lord Abinger by politicians and 
the press, for his addresses to juries on the special commission at 
the trials which arose out of the riots in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The motion was brought forward with great spirit, dis- 
cussed with much animation, and finally rejected, on a division, 
by a large majority. We may be thought inconsistent, and, per- 
haps, enigmatical in our declaration, that we approve of the mo- 
tion (that is, of the fact of its being made), we approve of the 
debate which sprang out of it, and we approve very heartily of 
its rejection. Let us briefly state our reasons for taking this 
course. 

We remember well, on the occasion of the trials for sedition, 
being particularly struck with the lucid, moderate, and beautiful 
charge of Chief Justice Tindal to the juries of his district; and, 
on the other hand, having occasion to express a strong and em- 
phatic dissatisfaction made on the same occasion, though in an- 
other quarter, by Lord Abinger; which took, in our humble judg- 
ment, a tone of intemperance, dictation, and political feeling, 
little compatible in spirit with the mild, beneficent, and exhorta- 
tive oratory which should adorn and dignify the bench of justice, 
and shed the light of security upon the liberties of the land. We 
confess that, viewing that particular charge most impartially, and 
even with the supposition that our own opinions upon public af- 
fairs were coincident with those of the noble lord, we must still 
have considered it as decidedly and unnecessarily political—as an 
essay upon public affairs, rather than a luminous and gentle ex- 
position of the subject of the most responsible inquiry in which 
the jurors had to engage; and this opinion we expressed with 
fearless conviction upon one of the leading pages of this work. 

We still hold toour opinion. We conceive Lord Abinger, with 
the utmost respect for his great abilities, to be a warm partisan, 
and one who, in his zeal for the maintenance of the constitution, 
may think himself justified, as his son intimated, in using his ele- 
vated position to invest it with a political as well as a judicial 
strength; but we refuse to go with him this length. We think, 
too, that, despite of the retained freshness, and virility of his 
mental powers, age and a constant infliction of irritating bodily 
pain (with which the friends and foes of the learned judge should 
sincerely sympathise alike) probably beget a fretfulness which 
Lord Abinger no doubt struggles against with fortitude, but which 
no man could entirely overcome, and that this fretfulness dimi- 
nishes, if it does not destroy, the dignified toleration and amenity 
of temper which ought to be essential to the judicial character. 
On the other hand, society is naturally unwilling to lose the ser- 
vices of an eminent and capable man on account of physical infir- 
mities or afflictions, which are not blemishes of the heart. We 
therefore waive the point of inefficiency on such a score, and 
return to that of “ political colouring to judicial charges,” 
which certainly involves a culpability deserving of grave dis- 
approbation—deserving some proper rebuke by public opinion, 
showing that men do not pass such offences lightly over— 
deserving, in a word, of just such moderate condemna- 
tion as it has received—deserving; not that such a motion as 
Mr. Duncombe’s should be carried, but that such a motion 
should be made, to enable public men to record their impressions, 
for the benefit of society, of the accusers, and of the accused, 
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except in cases of much more flagrant wrong. The function of 
the judge is one of the most beautiful, sacred, and independent 
of any that derive power from the English constitution. Monarchs, 
parliaments, and people should regard it with reverence, and ap- 
proach it only in a delicate and respectful spirit—and, save when 
it is absolutely outraged in the persons of those who perform it, 
it should be neither scorned, nor scourged, nor assailed with a 
vindictive rebuke. We therefore rejoice that the voice of Parlia- 
ment did not proclaim more censure against Lord Abinger than 
the mere permission to discuss his conduct has fairly and mode- 
rately implied. 

With regard to the debate itself we approve of it on two 
accounts, first, as having given rise to some fine, virtuous, and 
manly opinions upon the proper duty and demeanour of a judge 
in his office—and secondly, as eliciting so large an amount of 
high and honourable testimony to the learned judge, as must 
indeed mingle much of most consoling gratification with any 
mortifying feelings to which the aspersions (and perhaps even a 
lingering fear approaching to conviction of their justice when 
applied not to intention but to fact) may have given rise. There 
was something chivalrous in the eloquent tribute with which Mr. 
Thesiger concluded his speech:—‘ He had watched the noble 
lord’s rising course, and had witnessed his meridian splendour. 
As one of the first advocates of the day, he had exhibited high 
powers and great qualities, in which none could surpass him ; 
and, when raised to the bench, though by a too late elevation, he 
won the admiration and respect of all who had watched his con- 
duct, for the devotedness with which he applied all his high 
powers and vast acquirements to the service of the public in the 
faithful and unremitting discharge of his duties (cheers); and 
now, ata period of life at which it was granted to but few to 
arrive—at a period of life when, in most men, the high intellec- 
tual faculties were usually impaired, those of the noble lord were 
still as strong, as bright, as clear, and as active, as they were in 
his younger days, and were devoted with the same unabated 
zeal to the service of his country. (Loud cheers). He would 
admit that he was jealous with respect to the exalted reputation 
which the noble lord had so long enjoyed. He was anxious, at 
this late period of the noble lord’s existence, that not the slightest 
stain should deface a character which through so long a course 
had remained pure and untarnished, and that after many years 
more of new services rendered to his country, the noble lord 
should go down to his grave with the same unblemished reputa- 
tion which he had hitherto enjoyed. (Loud cheers).” 

On the other hand there is no denying the premises of Sergeant 





Murphy, who immediately followed—and who, by comparison, 
greatly justified the inferences we had drawn, and the principles 
we have been proud to set up. If Lord Abinger was right, Chief 
Justice Tindal was wrong :— 

“Tf the example of Lord Abinger was one which should be 
adopted, ought not Lord Chief Justice Tindal to have followed the 
same course? He (Mr. Murphy) had not, until that night, read 
the charge of Lord Abinger; but he had read the charge of Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal in his own country, which was not remark- 
able for the absence of political bias in its judges when there 
happened to be a convulsion, and he thought that charge a model 
upon which any judge might well form himself. He (Mr. Mur- 
phy) reverenced the judges of the land, and he did so because if 
any one quality exalted them higher than another it was the ab- 
sence of all political feeling. (Hear, hear.) This should ever be 
the character of the bench. They should be utterly divested of 
all political feeling, and, as was said of the late Chief Justice 
Tenterden, have no more bias on a question involving sedition 
than on one relating to a bill of exchange. (Cheers.) That was 
the true principle. No judge should introduce into his charge 
anything extraneous to the subject matter of inquiry. To do so 
was utterly inconsistent with the character of a judge, who in 
mounting the bench was supposed to lay down every political 
feeling on the threshold of the temple of justice. (Cheers from the 
Opposition.)” 

We have endeavoured to treat this question with the same tem- 
per which we are arguing for from the judicial bench—with jus- 
tice and without acrimony, and having an anxious regard to all 
the interests and liberties involved. Perhaps we have by this time 
brought our readers to our own conclusion—that the motion was 
useful as one of agitation, the debate excellent as a barometer of 
opinion, but that to have allowed the subject to have proceeded 
further would have been neither safe, generous, nor just. 

By the way, we must not omit to remark upon the winning de- 
meanour, modest anxiety, temperate address, and affectionate so- 
licitude of Mr. Scarlett, while seeking to defend and vindicate his 
noble father. It waa quite in the most gentlemanly spirit of good 
taste, and was much applauded by the house. 

The other discussions to which we were about to direct the at- 
tention of our readers were the votes of thanks to Lord Ellen- 
borough and our commanders in India, and to the five nights’ 
debate upon the distress of the country, which terminated in the 
defeat of Lord Howick’s motion by a majority of a hundred and 
fifteen! On the first of these topics we have little remark to make 
as the thanks of Parliament were confined to the military opera- 
tions of the India Governor-General and his chiefs, which were un- 







































































































































































ASTORIA—OREGON COUNTRY.—See next page. 
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questionably crowned with glorious and brilliant successes. The 






second is of too much vital importance to be dismissed hastily at 


the end of an article, and therefore we shall take a better oppor- 
tunity of engaging in its discussion. One thing, however, we may 
say, and that is, that the scene of excitement enacted towards its 
finale between Mr. Cobden, the Prime Minister, Mr. Roebuck, and 
indeed by the whole house, was one which everybody anxious to 
see upheld the honour, temper, and dignity of the British Senate 
must regard with sorrowful feelings of humiliation and regret. 
The tumult of the French Deputies, and the bear-garden of Ame- 
rican Congress, are surely not subjects for the imitation of a Bri- 
tish deliberative assembly. 


ASTORIA. 
The frequent mention of “the occupation and settlement of theter- 








ritory of Oregon” in the recent American papers, and the claim of 


the United States, in opposition to the title of Great Britain to the 


same, will, doubtless, render the physical geography of the district 


peculiarly attractive to our readers. 

The territory lies west of the Rocky Mountains, the vast * provi- 
sional boundary” of the United States of North America. It is 
bounded north by the British and American possessions ; south, by 
the Mexican territories ; and west, by the PacificOcean. “It extends 
from 42 degrees to 54 degrees N. lat., and from 107 degrees to 130 
degrees W. long., and contains 300,000 square miles.”—(Goodrich’s 
“Universal Geography,” Boston, 1832 ) 

The main ridges of the Rocky Mountains form the eastern boun- 
dary of this long-disputed country. Between these ridges and the 
Pacific is another high and extensive chain of mountains, in which 
are the great falls of the Columbia river. Still west of these, running 
parallel with the coast, 1s the third chain, The peaks of all these 
heights are above the regions of the perpetual snow, 

The chief rivers of the region are the Oregon or Columbia, with its 
numerous large branches 1000 miles in length. It rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, at about a mile distant from the source of the Missouri, 


on the other side, and soon becomes a deep and broad river. Having 


received the waters of Lewis and Clarke’s rivers, it forms a southern 
bend and breaks through the second chain of mountains; 130 miles 
below are the Great Falls, where the river descends in one rapid 57 
feet; and in passing through the third chain of mountains it is com- 
pressed to the width of 150 yards. 


It has been said that few countries have a climate more eable 
than this region to the west of the Rocky Mountains. The breezes 
from the west are softened by traversing an immense extent of sea, 
andthe mountain ridges afford shelter from the cool winds of the 
north. The Spring is early though the Winter is rainy, and occasion- 
ally severe. 

The summits of the mountains are composed of rough rocks, and 
covered with snow the greater part of the year; but some sheltered 
and fertile valleys are found among them, and the country bordering 
upon the Oregon and its branches has a fertile soil. The prairies are 
covered with grass, and spangled with beautiful flowers. There are 
among the plants two or three roots which the Indians eat with their 
salmon. Wild sage grows to the size of a small tree, and forms one 
of the principal articles of fuel. The sea-shore for some distance to 
the interior is covered with forests of pine and hemlock; and many 
of the trees grow to an enormous height. The prairies, however, 
must be the most attractive ground. In the Spring of the year they 
are covered with a profusion of pale pink flowers, rearing their deli- 
cate stalks among the rough blades of the wild grass; but they are 
succeeded by gorgeous flowers of red, yeliow, purple, and crimson, 
sometimes growing singly, and at others spreading in beds of several 
acres in extent. “Like many beauties in real life, they make up in 
the glare of their colours what they want in delicacy ; they dazzle but 
ata distance, and will not bear close scrutiny.” Throughout this 
region hill follows hill and hollow succeeds hollow, with the same 
regularity as the sweeping billows of the ocean. Occasionally a high 
broken biuff rears its solitary head in the midst, like some lonely sen- 
tinel overlooking the country; upon the top of which may fre- 

uently be seen an Indian, standing in bold relief against the 
sky, or seated upon some pleasant spot on its summit, and basking 
. the sunshine with that lazy air of enjoyment which characterises 

e race. 

Sometimes the traveller issues from the forest upon a beautiful 
prairie, spreading out as far as the eye can reach, an undulating carpet 
of green, enamelled with flowers, and lit up by the golden rays of the 
setting sun. Occasionally, a frightened grouse bustles from among 
the high grass, and flies whirring over the tops of the neighbourin 
hills; and when the heat of the aiternoon has yielded to the coo: 
breezes of sunset, the deer, which, during the scorching mid-day, had 
nestled among the thickest groves which dot the prairie, begin to steal 
from their hiding places, and are seen bounding over the green sward, 
or standing buried up to their heads among the tall flowers, and 
gazing wildly and fearfully at some exploring party. The Indians 
often set fire to these prairies, whem the flames spread with tremen- 
dous rapidity, and are said to present one of the grandest and most 
terrible spectacles in nature. The fire rushes through the long grass 
with a noise like thunder; dense clouds of smoke arise, and the sky 
itself appears almost in flames. A prejudice at one time prevailed 
against the prairies as not fit for cultivation; but this has been found 
erroneous, and they are the more in request as itis a most important 
object to save the labour of clearing away the wood. 

he number of Indians of the different tribes in this country is 
estimated at 140,000. They retain, still unaltered, most of the tea- 
tures of the savage character. They precure food almost solely by 
hunting; and to surprise a hostile tribe, to massacre them with every 
exercise of savage cruelty, and to carry off their scalps as trophies, 
is their highest ambition. Their domestic behaviour, however, is 
orderly and peaceable, and whether from fear or friendship, they sel- 
dom kill or rob a white man, even when opportunity offers! Consi- 
derable attempts have been made to civilize them, and with some 
success, but the moment that any impulse has been given to war and 
hunting they have instantly thrown up every other pursuit, and re- 
verted to their original habits. 

The country was first discovered by the Spaniards. In 1794 Cap- 
tain Gray, of Boston, visited it, and called it Columbia, from the 
name of his ship. In 1805 Lewis and Clark descended the river from 
the mountains to the Pacific, and spent the winter on its shore. In 
1811] a trading establishment was formed by some Americans at As- 
toria, near the mouth of the Columbia river, where Washington 


Irving held an official position a few years sinc’ ce he hi 

trathfal romance of «Astoria, and drow in itp the orice 
luxuriance of the district, and the primitive simplicity of the lives of 
the natives, and their homes in the forest. and prairie. this settle- 


ment we gather from Captain Sir E. Belcher’s “ Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur,” jast published, that it has dwindled 
considerably since the udson’s Bay Company took charge, w! 
removed their chief establishment to Fort Vancouver, and allowed 
it to run to utter ruin, A small hovse, two or three sheds for the 
Canadians, about six or eight in number, and a pine stick with a red 
ensign, now represent Fort George, Astoria. Not a or warlike 
appearence of any kind remains. The scenery is similar to that of 

| the nothern coast—wooded to the water's ,and differing little 
except in the varieties of pine. The outline is pleasing, but the scene 
offers no contrast of tints for the painter. The navigationis cramped, 
and it is surprising that, with so much capital at stake in shipping, 
&c., the company should not have brought up a set of pilots. 

From the bill recently introduced into Congress, and the speeches 
er ine — these gather Sa portion of the territory claimed 
latitude, and from the Pacific Ocean t Ree Cones sack 
Sip atlioe whe at Sac aRMEPOMNO St eet eels oak 
seven degrees of latitude, and em racing y 00,000,000 ac oe 
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possess this district is they may thereby have 
—— of those Indian tribes which infest fhe igectonsg mot ey 
= it is believed that red would rather employ * oe occupation” on 
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offensive than the de‘ensive, by annoyi h possessio 
onthe north. Mi consi font = en 
nth ye leanwhile the consideration of the measure has been 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


SPAIN, 
The Regent Espartero has issued an address to the Spanish nation with meee 
4 e 





to the impending elections, which has been signed by all the Ministers. 

angry tone in which the Duke of Victory adverts to the plots, threats, insults, and 
calumnies he has been subject to since “ the first page of his destiny was in- 
scribed on the fields of Bergara,” and the earnest exhortations he addresses 
his partizans, betray considerable apprehension of his being beaten in 
the elections. We can only find room for the following extracts from this im- 
keg document, which appears to have created a considerable sensation at 

‘aris :— 

“In the arduous and complicated position to which the conflict of passion, 
artifices, and intrigues, and even the very character of passing events have 
brought public affairs, the voice of the Regent, addressed and speaking with his 
usual sincerity to his fellow.citizens upon im t occasions like the present, 
may serve to dispose all those who really love their country to unite in one 
common object, and rally round its interests. You have seen with what perti- 
nacity our enemies labour to divide us—to wrong us; so much so, that we are 
unable for business, and to make us first disgusted with men, and next with 
public affairs themselves. From this perseverance of our enemies flows the 
abuse of the press, personal calumny, corruption extending to all parts of 
society, discord introduced amongst the successful supporters of the revolution of 
September, so united in important political objects, and yet so ghey and un- 
fortunately opposed to one another in secondary poiats of order and administra- 
tion. Hence have arisen those serious events which disturbed the peace of the 
kingdom during the last two years, and in which the enemies of our institutions 
have tasked their hatred, and demonstrated to the world the enduringness 
of their perversity. * m beh * * ig df id 
Selecting the wealthy and populous city of Barcelona as the centre and support of 
their designs, they there established their arsenal of intrigue and perfidy ; and to 
that point of rendezvous crowded as auxiliaries the vagabonds of the rest of 
Europe, the seum of every nation, who, without home, without country, and free 
from all social ties, became the ready instruments of the guilty hand which pays 
them. Butif in these events the national cause has triumphed over the danger 
to which it was exposed, not so of the moral effects which these events left behind 
them. These events have produced new interests, new passions, new difficulties. 
The aspect of our affairs is to day entirely different, and presents another 
character than that which they wore in the March of 1841, at the opening of the 
Cortes, which have been just dissolved. The public good, or rather public ne- 
cessity, demanded the convocation of a new Cortes, in which would be placed in 
evidence the real wishes of the nation with respect to the wants and remedies re- 
quired by the new position of affairs. Animated by this spirit, and by this object 
alone, I made use of that prerogative granted me by the constitution, and, with 
the advice of the Council of Ministers, I dissolved the Chambers and called new 
ones. Itis, therefore, necessary that on approaching the electoral urn you con- 
sider well whom you name as your deputies, and whether they are worthy of, and 
competent to, the sacred objects to which their labours will be devoted. I by no 
means pretend, nor does it belong to me to dictate to you the class of persons, of 
opinions, or of party, you choose to select for the purposes stated. No, fellow- 
countrymen, Spaniards, all parties, all opinions, all views, comprehended within 
the limits of the constitution, may be useful to the state Amongst them are to 
be found men of wisdom, of public services, and of virtue, who deserve this 
honour, and in whom you may place your confidence. By me they are all re- 
spected, and, for the purpose treated of, all equally fit and necessary. That which 
is of real importance is, that the men selected by you are men of sound judg- 
ment, and well informed of the wants and resources of the country—men of 
known probity—scorning intrigue, inaccessible to corruption, and unassailable by 
fear. It is not I who require these qualities of your reprsentatives. It 
is our common country, public morality, the very necessity of the times 
we livein, The representatives you are going to choose, recollect, are to be the 
men who are to prove to the world, that Spaniards are able and know how to 
govern themselves—that they are the men who have to demonstrate that a nation 
of fourteen millions of inhabitants, freely constituted, and well organised, has the 
right, as it has the resolution, to be free and governed by themselves. With 
respect to me, who, raised to the high post I occupy by the confidence and 
good will of the nation and invested with so extensive an authority, I cannot be 
actuated by the various views and passions which enter into the debates of Par- 
liament, and can consequently give you this advice with the most perfect impar- 
tiality and good faith. For what do I now seek? My destiny began to be 
written in the plain of Bergara; Providence pleased to fix it in the events of 
September, in Catalonia, and in the office to which I was subsequently raised by 
the votes of the Cortes at Madrid, Iam well aware of the heavy responsibility 
which presses upon me; but my path is open and well defined in the very cha- 
racter of the office I hold, in the favours which fortune has conferred upon me, 
in the truth of my principles, and the moderation of all my desires. Often have 
I said and sworn it—as often do I now repeat and confirm it—to preserve and 
consolidate the freedom of our common country, to support unhurt the constitu- 
tional throne of Isabel the Second, and to resign at her feet the authority with 
which I am invested at the hour prescribed by the fundamental law of the state 
for this purpose. Such are my duties, and so will they be fulfilled, These 
duties are clear, precise, defined, neither requiring explanation nor interpretation 
—less stil] for me than any one else—and you may confide in me that they will 
be accomplished. 

* * * * * * * 
Duke dela VicrortA, Regent of the Kingdom. 


Madrid, Feb. 6, 1843. (The names of all the Ministers follow.) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS —Monpay. 

The house met at five o'clock ; and, on the order of the day being read, the 
Duke of WELLINGTON rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, for a vote of thanks to the Governor-General of India and to the com- 
manders, officers, and men employed in the late military operations in Affghan- 
istan. In doing so his grace entered into a snecinct historical narrative of the 


disturbances which prevailed throughout Affghanistan, and which led to the 


murderous insurrection in Cabul; and traced the subsequent disasters of our 
army through the disorganisation, and discouragement, and treachery that beset 
them, until, being reduced to a mere undisciplined mass, they were either de- 
stroyed or taken prisoners, with the single exception of Dr. Brydone. He 
attributed much of the disorganisation and discouragement that followed the 
insurrection at Cabul to the continuance of the negotiations with the persons who 
were considered to be at the head of it, and said these disasters were chiefly owing 
to the wants of provision and transport under which the army suffered. After 
this series of misfortunes the Government had made an effort to collect troops and 
to save the garrisons and troops in Jelialabad and other places. The present Go- 
vernor-General had arrived on the 28th of February, and gave his first order on 
the 15th of March. The junction of Sir R. Sales forces with those under General 
Pollock was the first operation accomplished, and the object of the Government 
then was to have a communication established between the several arrisons, and 
to obtain a release of the prisoners. Lord Ellenborough coated his efforts to 


carry out this policy by reinforcing the garrison at Candahar, and by supplying 


the other troops with the means of conveyance, with ammunition and provisions, 
and by correspondin, constantly with all persons likely to aid or assist him in 
his objects, He avoured to ascertain the time when it would be most expe- 
dient, in reference to their health, for the troops to return; and the order of the 
15th of March clearly indicated that he did not intend they should again embark 
in the conquest of ‘Afghanistan. The order of the 19th of April had been given 
after Lord Ellenborough had received informution of the failure of a detachment 
to force the Bolan Pass, and when it was the army should remain 
until the period most convenient for their health to retire. The published corres- 
pondence showed that the opinions of the generals were that it would have been 
inexpedient to withdraw the troops from Affgbanistanjuntil October, and it was on 
account of these opinions that the Governor-General, on the 4th of July, sent 
‘instructions of the handsomest kind” to General Nott, at Candahar—‘ the 
handsomest that any officer ever received.” General Nott had accepted that order 
t spirit, and had executed his instructions in the most honour. 
able and noble manner. Having placed himself in correspondence with General 

i occurred to 


Pollock, he moved forward, and, in the very valley where the disaster 

our troops, he — gained a reat victory, following success after success, until 
- he arrived at Cabul, and on the 16th of September hoisted he uee standard on 

its walls. His brother general, who advanced from CO: on the same 

day, ed Ghuznee, and thus were our . The Governor- 

General ven his first order on the 15th of and between that day and 

the 16th of September the misfortunes had. remedied. But 


this was not all. The prisoners who had been in the hands of the enemy had 
been liberated. By the 25th of 8 were all restored. His grace 
would not say a werd asto the of the former Governor-General, but felt 
bound to say that, ergot peed position, he had done all he could to assist his 
successor. For thesignal services he had mentioned, the noble duke called upon 
their lordships to accord the vote of thanks he had given notice of.—The Earl of 
AUCKLAND, while he acknowledged with satisfaction that no blame had been cast 
upon him by the Duke of Wellington, was anxious to point out what the conduct 
of the Indian Government had been while he presided over it. The disaster had 


been unexpected, and vay ath on force had been destroyed at Cabul, he had | 


been advised that the force been more than sufficient for any cy. 
He had been even pressed to withdraw a portion of it as unnecessary. He had 








been placed in an embarrassing position, having sent in his resignation three or 
four months before the news of the disaster reached him. When he heard of the 
insurrection his successor was on the seas, and nothing then remained for him to 
do but to give him all the assistance he could. He had sent several regiments, 
amounting to 7800 men, across the Punjaub, and on hearing of the death of Sir 
William M‘Naghten he directed an increase of 3000 men to be made to that force. 
Measures had also been taken to supply General Nott with transports. For the 
further relief of General Nott, he had directed General Pollock to penetrate the 
Bolan Pass, and it was by the prosecution of these measures that success had been 
attained. The noble lord who succeeded him had acted with zeal and ability in 
supplying the wants of the army. Noman could more cordially join in every 
satisfaction at the glorious results of the military operations under the adminis- 
tration of the Governor-General.—The Marquis of LanspowngE, after considering 
the words of the noble duke's motion, felt that he could consistently concur in the 
praise it bestowed. ‘To the means left by his predecessor, Lord Ellenborough had 
undoubtedly brought all the means necessary for the success ofhis plans, From 
peculiar circumstances three at least of the generals had been left to take upon 
themselves a responsibility which they could not have expected, involving the 
character and honour of this country. The conduct of Generals Sale, Pollock, 
and Nott, was certainly such as Parliament should aiepaeictae The extreme 
caution of the Governor-General in his dispatches was remarkable, but he did not 
refer to 1t for the purpose of casting any censure on his conduct, but of doing full 
justice to the services of the military officers.—Lord FitzGERALD would be able 
to show from the documents produced, that the extreme caution imputed to Lord 
Ellenborough did in no instance prevent the advance suggested to the general 
officers serving under him, Even the despatch in which he directed the with- 
drawal of the troops held out the hope of future operations, and showed that 
his i oi was to seek retribution for the disasters that had ecourred.— 
The Marquis of CLawRicaRrDE did not agree in the great merit attributed by 
Lord Fitzgerald to the instructions iseued on the 15th of March. It did not ap- 
pear that Lord Ellenborough had made any stipulation for the restoration of pri- 
soners, as he only said it ‘might become a question." —Lord Brouguam wouldask, 
in reference to the words used by the cea of Lansdowne, could any caution 
be too great? The position in which Lor Ellenborough was placed was fearful 
to contemplate. Something had been said about a proclamation and despatch. 
He did not approve of the reflection of Lord Ellenborough on, the policy of his 
predecessor, but it was the language of the proclamation that was the cause of 
offence—a mere question of criticism. He highly approved of the motion, aud 
cordially supported it.—Thke Bishop of SALIsBURY guarded himself from being 
considered as agreeing with the words used by Lord Brougham with respect to 
the proclamation about the gates of Somnauth. Should the subject of that pro- 
clamation be brought before their lordships he was sure it would be considered by 
every one of them a moet unhappy accompaniment to these proceedings.—The 
Bishop of CuicuesTER concurred with bis right rev. friend.—Lord BRouGHAM 
insisted that neither he nor any one else had dreamt of showing any preference 
to one pagan religion over another in defending the words of this proclamation. 
Notwithstanding the miserable clatter raised about this proclamation, he under- 
took to prove that the words used in it could not be forced into any such construc- 
tion.—The Earl‘of Mrnro rose to save himself from being supposed to express 
more than his satisfaction at the ability and judgment with which Lord Ellen- 
borough had applied the resources of the empire, in aid of the operations begun 


by his predecessor. This was, in his opinion, an unprecedented motion, for he_ 


was not aware of the thanks of Parliament having been previously voted for such 
services to a person who had not been the author and originator and conductor, 
at the sande time, of the successes.—The vote was then read from the Woolsack, 
and passed amidst cheers, nemine dissentiente, and their Lordships adjourned at 
twenty minutes past nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Mownpay. 


The Speaker took the chair at the usual hour. 

After the presentation of several petitions, and the advancement of some private 
business, ; 

Mr. W. 0, STANLEY gave notice to move for a committee of the house on 
Thursday, to consider the act relating to the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

Mr. V. SMITH gave notice to move, on the 28th inst., for a copy of Lord E1- 
lenborough’s proclamation respecting the restoration of the gates of Somnauth, to 
which Sir R. Peel said there should be no objection. 

Mr. T. DuNcomBxE gave notice to summon witnesses to the bar of the house 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the charges delivered by Lord Chief 
Justice Abinger to the juries on certain trials at Chester in autumn last. 

Tn reply to a question put by Mr. Roebuck to the noble Secretary for Ireland, 
respecting an interruption given by the magistrates to the procession of a Tem- 
perance Society in Dungannon, Lord Ex.1or said that, apprehensions having been 
entertained of aparty conflict, they had thought proper to prevent it; and effec- 
tually preserved the peace by so doing. | ade Yi 

In reply to Mr. Ewart, Sir R. Pext, said that he was not inclined to think that 
any commercial negotiations on the part of this country with Paraguay were in 
a favourable state. 

In reply to Mr. Ferrand as to the inquiries made into the late outbreaks, Sir 
J. G@RAHAM said that all the circumstances would be brought out on the trial of 
those parties who were to take their trial in the course of a few days. 

Sir R. Peer then rose to move in the House of Commons, the vote of thanks 
to the Governor-General of India, and to the officers and army engaged in the 
operations against Affghanistan, The right hon. baronet studiously refrained 
from saying anything that could provoke political discussion, or raise the question 
as to the policy of the withdrawal of our troops from that country, but confined 
himself to the military events and the sufferings and fidelity of the troops under 
the most trying cireumstances. The right hon, baronet gave a sketch of the mi- 
litary operations, and said that Lord Ellenborough, in withdrawing the troops, 
had only followed up the policy of Lord Auckland. He defeuded the course pur- 
sued by Lord Ellenborough, and defended him also from the charge made against 
him by Lord John Russell on a former evening, of having behaved with so much 
rudeness toa legal gentleman named Amos, as to compel him to throw up his 
situation, The right hon, baronet read a letter from Mrs. Amos, written after 
Lord John Russell's speech appeared in the papers, in which she stated that no 
grounds whatever existed for the charge, and that Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to 
her husband was invariably polite. He warmly eulogised the services of Sir 
Robert Sale, General Nott, and General Pollock, and noticed, also, the melan- 
choly death of Colonel Dennie, who was the ney. soul of that portion of the army 
which he commanded. He likewise praised the heroic conduct of Lady Sale, 
and alluding to other instances of fortitude and valour, concluded by moving the 
vote of thanks.—Lord Joun Russet said that, considering the circum- 
stances, he was not disposed to blame Lord Ellenborough for the order of with- 
drawal he had issued on the 19th of April, though he was of opinion that his share 
of the direction of the military operations displayed neither steady nor sound 
judgment, and that he was not, therefore, s ifically entitled to a vote of thanks. 

e would not, however, take upon himsel f the invidious task of opposing it.— 
Mr. Bankes vindicated the conduct of Lord Ellenborough.—Mr. Hur re- 
gretted the excesses committed by our troops on their retreat from Affghan- 
istan, and expressed a fear that their conduct on that occasion would defeat 
any expectations which might otherwise have been anticipated of an extension 
of our commerce to that country, by the destruction of every mart beyond the 
Indus.—Sir HENRY HarpincGE said he did not credit the reports which had 
gone abroad of those excesses, and believed they would turn out to be inoorrect, 
and that on the contrary it would appear that after the storming of Istaliff the 
soldiers had displayed the greatest humanity to the women and children. He re- 
gretted the burning of the bazaar, butit adjoined the psedie, at the door of which 
Sir W. M‘Naghten had been barbarously murdered, and it was merally consi- 
dered that an example was necessary.—Sir E. OoLEBROOKE rejo! ced to find the 
house ready to accord their thanks and | greeny to the brave men who composed 
the army in Affhanistan, and he hope there would be no dissent from the mo- 
tion.—Sir R Inex1s, though he had opposed some of the policy of Lord Ellen- 
borough, now concurred. entirely in his conduct —Mr. Hume concurred in the 
military vote, but could not concur in the vote to the Governor-General. He 
moved that the thanks to Lord Ellenborough be deferred:—Mr. Hoco thought 
the hon. member would act wisely in withdrawing his motion. There never was 
atime when the native troops were more severely tried, and never did they con- 
duct themsalves with greater valour and perseverance. With such troops, under 
the officers we possessed, there was little fear that we could successfully maintain 
our Indian empire.—Mr. Manoues thought Lord Ellenborough was entitled to 
the thanks of the house on the smallest possible grounds, But for the accidental 
inability of the generals to retreat, and the unwillingness of the Affghans to ac- 
cede to the terms of peace proposed, the successes which had been gained would 
never have been achieved.—Colonel Thomas Woop supported the motion,—Cap- 
tain BERNAL, having read the blue book attentively, concluded from it that Lord 
Ellenborough had fully earned for himself the thanks of the house for the share 
he had had in these military successes. He hoped his honourable friend would 
withdraw his amendment—Sir H. Dovoxas considered that the Governor 
General, in not giving positive orders to the generals to advance in the first in- 
stance, when he was uninformed of their precise position, acted most wisely.— 
Captain Layarp warmly supported the motion, ‘and regretted that the hon. mem- 
ber had thought proper to move any amendment.—Mr. C. Woop insisted that it 
was not for want of necessary supplies that General Nott had not advanced, as 
would appear from the papers, but in accordance with orders which he had re- 
ceived.—The amendment was then negatived without a division, and the motion 
carried without a dissentient voice, with the exception of one, that of Mr. Hume. 

Mr. F. Baring postponed his motion for papers respecting the dismissal of Mr, 
Hoskins until a future day. 

The forged Exchequer Bills Bill passed through committee, and the report was 
ordered to be brought up this day. 2 

The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was read & second time, and ordered to be 
committed this day week. 

The report of the Transported Convicts Bill was brought up. 

The Coroner's Inquest Bill was read @ second time. ‘asta 

Mr. Hurr moved for leave to b in a Dill for giving to the Crown the sole 
power of naturalizing Realy) enabling them to have seats in the House 
of Commons and at the Council Board. 

Sir J. Gram took occasion, while expressing his unwillingness to oppose the 
bringing in of the bill, to express his surprise that a proposition to transfer this 
power from the Parliament and the Crown to the Crown absolutely should come 
from the opposite side of the house. . 

Sir G. CLERK obtained leave to bring ina bill to discontinue certain actions 
under an act of 2nd William IV., for regulating the vend and delivery of coals in 
London and Westminster, and the parts adjacent. i 

The returns of which Mr. Ferrand had given notice were, with some altera- 
tions, ordered. 

The Law of Evidence Bill was read a first time, on the motion of Sir G. Olerk. 

The Turnpike Roads Bill was read a first time. © 

The house adjourned at half.past twelve o'clock, 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tugspay. 
The Bishop of Chester presented a vast number of petitions from various places 
i n Wales st the union of the sees of Bangor and St, Asaph. 

In reply to a question from the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
said that it was not the intention of the architect of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment to finish any one of them before the other. He was proceeding with both 
houses pari passu.—Several noble lords complained that the house intended for 
their accommodation should not be expedited. They had given up their house to 
the House of Commons, and, having very bad accommodation at present, while 
that which the House of Commons enjoyed was very good, they felt that active 
steps should be taken to finish off their new house as speedily as possible.— 
Under this feeling the Marquis of Clanricarde moved the appoiutment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the progress made in the erection of the new Houses of 
Parliament.—The motion was agreed to, and the committee appointed, 

The house then adjourned, . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuespay. 

A number of petitions were presented on various subjects. 

Dr. BowRine gave notice to move, on Wednesday, for a return of advertise- 
ment and stamp duties on newspapers. 

Sir R, PEEL stated, in reply to a question put by Mr. Wallace, that the budget 
would be brought forw at an earlier period than usual, but not till after 
quarter-day, 

Mr. T. DuncomBe moved that, petitions having been presented to the 
house, complaining of the conduct of Lord Chief Justice Abinger, when 
presiding as judge upon the execution of the late special commission, 
the house do summon witnesses to the bar, for the purpose of ascertain- 
wg the language used by him in charging the grand juries, and in 
summing up the cases to the petty juries, and also in passing sentences 
upon the prisoners convicted. The honourable member produced a mass 
of documentary evidence, for the purpose of showing that the noble 
and learned judge had ccnducted himself towards the Chartist prisoners, 
whilst under trial, with a violence of tone and manner highly indecorous 
on the part of any one occupying the judicial seat; aud also that he had impro- 
perly interfered with the jury im the discharge of their duty. He stated that, in 

one case, the noble and learned lord, with clenched fist and extended arm, had 
used the most opprobrious epithets towards the prisoners, such as calling them 
“ yabble” and “ vagabonds ;” and that, at the mention of the Charter, he appeared 
invariably to lose all self command. Mr, Duncombe proceeded to impress upon 
the house the necessity of instituting an inquiry into the circumstances he had 
stated, and hoped that, should her Majesty's Ministers resolve on stifling inquiry, 
they would at all events state whetherthey approved of such conduct, and whether 
there were any among them who sympathised with these practises of a “ recreant 
Whig.” It was incumbent on the friends of Lord Abinger to have the matter 
inquired into, and, if they found he was traduced, the British people woulddo him 
justice ; but if, on the other hand, inquiry were refused, “ Whit," asked the 
honourable member, “ will become of the character of Lord Abinger, or what 
will be the estimation in which he will be held when he goes to the country as- 
sizes? In that case he must be content to allow his name to be added to that 
dreadful and alarming list of ermined delinquents of former times ,who, forgetting 
alike the duty that they owed to their country and their God, are only remem- 
bered in these days by the amount of law that they violated, the persecutions that 
they promoted, and the judicial murders that they committed, But I will hope 
for better things at this der: T hope that this house is prepared to do its duty on 
the present occasion.—The ATTORNEY-GENERAL met the motion with a direct 
negative. He said Lord Abinger had been grossly calumniated by the persons 
from whom Mr. Duncombe derived his information, The most lenient course 
was taken in the prosecutions, which were not framed in the shape of high treason 
as they might have been, He would undertake to prove that nothing like party 
olitics had been introduoed by the Lord Chief Baron at all during these proceed- 
g8. There could be no occasion for inquiry into the charges delivered in this 
case, for they had been published by the learned lord himself. The motion was 
uncalled for, and was rendered still further objectionable on account of the trials 
which were yet tobe hud. Lord Abinger was perfectly rightin pointing out to 
the jury how nearly the conduct of the Cnartists approached to treason, if it fell 
at all short of it. This was the matter against which the charge of the Chief Baron 
was directed, and not against the politics of the Chartists. The language of Lord 
Abinger was not directed against the rights of discussing the Charter, but against 
that system of intimidation and insurrection which, directed as its movements 
were by a committee of public safety, which in the exercise of its powers gavo 
licenses for the execution of any work that miglit be deemed of absolute necessity, 
was caloulated to destroy all the relations of society. Lord Abinger had not gone 
the unconstitutional length of denouncing every attempt to effect by argument an 
alteration in the existing state of things; he bad only pointed out the illegality 
and criminality of such tumultuous assemblages as had taken place, pot up, as 
they were, not for the purpose of deliberation, but for thedisturbance of the publio 
peace, and commented properly on t: e¢ Jdangerous language resorted to at these 
meetings. The sentences passed by Lord Abinger, and which were said to be se- 
vere, were the result of the united deliberations of the three judges of the commis- 
sion. The hon. and learned gentleman concluded by eulogising the character of 
Lord Abinger, whom he was anxious to shield in his old age, after a life of honour- 
able service, from the mortification which such an inquiry could not fail to bring 
with it.—Mr. Ross, in supporting the motion, said be did not think the defence 
of the Attorney-General, concluding, as it did, with the argumentum ad misert- 
cordiam, at all satisiactory.—My, THkSIGRR condemned the motion as an in- 
terference with the independence of the judges. He entered into a lengthened 
defence of Lord Abinger, who had been also misrepresented in the case of Nichclas 
Suisse, as well as in the present instance, for he had never suid in charging the 
jury that the person was an “‘invaluablé servant.” He had only said that he 
must have been so considered and described by his master.—Mr. Scryeant Mur. 
Puy said it should have been the care of Lord Abiager to have calmed the minds 
of the grand jury, and to have soothed the excitement natural for them to be in- 
fluenced by, and which must have interfered with the justice of their decisions. 
This he had not done. On the contrary, his speech was calculated to increase 
that excitement, Ifsuch a speech were proper under the cireumstances, how 
was it that the charge delivered by the Chief Justice Tindal was ofa totally oppo- 
site character? Inthis country we had always a borror of political judges, and 
therefore it was that he deprecated thé conduct of Lord Abinger in briaging his 
high talents to bear for the purpose of stimulating grand juries already too much 
excited.— Mr, J. S. WonTLey said that if the-whole of the charge had been read 
by his hon, and learned friend he would never have called it a stimulating charge. 
The whole of the outcry against Lord Abinger arose from a misconception, which 
a eareful perusal by a candid mind of that charge would remove The charges 
of Chief Justice Tindal were certainly admirable—they were excellent; but 
that learned judge did not always strictly confine himself to the case 
before him, for in one instance he had stated the constitutional law 
to the grand jury, and laid it down as to how far a soldier still retained 
his character as a civilian, that they might judge of the legality of 
what had been done in the suppression of a riot—Mr. WaLLacr 
said he had not trusted to the newspaper reports, for he had purchased the noble 
lord's own shilling’s-worth, and from that he would say that Lord Abiuger had 
travelled far and wide from his duty.—Mr, Scaruurr said he believed Lord 
pinay fanlt was really that he differed in opinion from the Chartists and their 
triends. It would not become him to trespass on the time of the house, but he 
must say that he did not think his noble relative had been fairly treated by hon. 
members on the Opposition side of the house. To whatever party in the country 
Lord Abinger had given his confidence at any period of bis lile, he had always 
been firmly attached to the Constitution of the country. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded his speech by a reference to the daily press, to which 
might be applied the words of a celebrated historian in reference to the age in 
which he lived—that it was iniquitous—without punishment, and without remedy. 
Jord Joun Russxwu did not think that the independence of the judges could be 
compromised by a motion like the present, but he was, nevertheless, of opinion 
that nothing but the most important considerations ought to induce the house to 
give its acquiescence to such 4 motion. The fault of the charges of Lord Abinger 
was, that they entered into political matter in conjnuction with legat explanations, 
which were thus calculated to confuse the grand jury. Indeed, the universal sa- 
tisfaction expressed at the charges of Cuief Justice Tindal was in itself a proof that 
there must have been something objectionable in the charges of Lord Abinger, or 
they would not have excited such yeneral animadversion. He had introduced his 
political knowledge where his legal knowledge only was wanting; and, perhaps 
from over zeal for the vindication of the law, he had introduced politics inte his 
charges unwisely and intemperately. He should, however, vote against the 
motion of the hon member for Finshury.—Sir J. GRanam concurred both in the 
ractical conclusion of the noble lord and in the general principles he laid down, 
n his opinion such a motion as the preseat should not be agreed to unless they 
were convinced that badness of heart had led to the perversion of judgment, ‘Ihe 
right hon. gentleman then proceeded to define the duties of a judge, and said he 
had no doubt but that Lord Abinger had honestly performed his duties, and had 
done nothing which could call for the reprebension of the house.—Mr. §. Craw- 
FORD supported the motion, and expressed his opinion that the sentences passed 
by Lord Abinger were unnecessarily severe.—Mr, Watson said he felt ié his duty 
to vote for the inquiry, on the simple ground that a grave charge was made against 
Lord Abinger, and the house was therefore bound to hear the evidence. ‘here 
were many things contained in the noble lord's own pamphlet which were de- 
serving of reprobation.—Mr. CaRDWELL bore vyonind to the fair and calm 
manner in which Lord Abinger had conducted the trial of the prisoners in Lan- 
eashire, on the occasion of the special commission.—Mr. T. DuncomBe replied, 
and said he had heard nothing to induce him not to take the sense of the house 
een the question he ha¢ brought before them. The hon. gentleman amused him- 
and the house at the expense of Sir J. Graham, whose former attacks on Sir 
James Scarlett, when he called him a recreant Whig, he contrasted with the praise 
he had lavished on him that night. 


The house then divided, when there appeared— 


For the motion ae oy ry oy ow | 
Againstit .- a we - a o. 228 
Majority ry song the motion .. or a 155 
Mr. W. Parren obtained leave to bring in a bill to authorise the appropriation 


of common or waste lands for lunatic asylums. 

Several returns were ordered. 

Lord Eior obtained leave to bring ina bill to empower justices of the peace in 
Treland to act in certain cases relating to places to the rates of which they are 
chargeable. The noble Jord also obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
laws relative to pawnbroking in Ireland. 

The report of the Forged Exchequer Bills Bill was received. 

The Transported Convicts Bill was read a third time and passed. 


The Coroners’ Inquest Bill through committee. 
ive Gol Yaudous tenaleg stellt maateat ecene time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Thursday. 


he house adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—WEDNEsDay. 
The house did not suit. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,.—WepyeEsDay, 
The Speaker took the chair at the usual hour. 













































































































































































































perienc own neighbour- 
Several private bills were brought in and read a first time, hood, and expressed regardless of any unpopularity which it might create, 
Mr. S. CRAWFORD gave notice that on the Secretary of War moving that the | (Sir James gd maintained the measure successfully before, pas 
house go into committee of supply for the army estimates, he would move an | hoped he should he able to do so again.—Mr. Wakiey acknowledged himself a 


amendment that the estimates be postponed until such measures as the distressed 
state of the country required for the reduction of the expenditure were adopted. 

Dr. Bowrtne moved for areturn of the number of stamps issued to each news~ 
paper of the United Kingdom, and the amount of advertisement duty ee by each, 
for the three years ending the 5th day of January, 1843 (in continuation of the re- 
turns laid on the table of this house in the sessions of 1839 and 1841.) 

On the motion being read for the house to go into committee upon the Persona- 
tion of Voters Bill, Mr. LippELL said that it was not the object of the bill to 
create new offences by statute, or new penalties for acts were already 
offences against the law. The hon, member then proceeded to explain what 
alterations he had made in the bill as it was at present printed, from various 
suggestions which he had received. If the sanction of the house should be 
given to the act as applicable to England, he thought there would be no dif- 
ficulty in some Irish member framing an act with similar powers that should 


blockhead for believing that the Tories were serious in their professions 
ing the Poor-law. Having got into power, they were willing fa ineur all ftps med 
of Lesa vag 2p obnoxious measure; but he did think that a party of such high 
pretensions, and who affected to despise a like a pettifogging policy, would 
have better consulted their respectability by not making such ‘violent 
ee red On the subject hefore the elections. (Hear.) Mr. Borthwick 
ir. Aglionby, and Mr, Stuart Wortley suppoi the motion.—General 
JOHNSON denounced the Poor-law as harsh, cruel, and expensive.—Sir 
RoperRtT PEEL defended the Poor-law, and contrasted it with the Act of 
Elizabeth, which empowered overseers to take pauper children from the 
homes of their parents, and apprentice them in a distant part of the king- 
dom for a period of twenty-four years. He trusted that the house would 
pause before it gave its assent to an abstract resolution, without any sub- 
stitute being proposed for the measure it condemned, and which would 


be made applicable to Ireland. He trusted that the al os he had made | Tender it difficult, if not ponte, to carry the provisions of the existing 
would meet some of the objections which had been brought against the system, | Measure into effect.—Lord JoHN MANNERS disapproved of the present 
1f the house thought fit to reject the present measure, he hoped that some hon, | Jaw, although he could not concur in all the propositions of the hon, 
member would introduce abil 


member for Nottingham.—Siz WaLrer James opposed the resolutions. 
—Mr, FRRRAND supported the whole of the resolutions, which, he said 
whatever might be their fate, would ultimately prove the deathblow of the 
Poor-law, he hon, gentleman stated that the poor had been removed, by 
order of the Poor-law Commissioners, from the south of England to the 
north, to work ut the mills like slaves.—Mr, SHARMAN CRAWFORD and Mr, 
Harpy supported the resolutions, which were strenuously opposed hy Mr, 
MILLS.—Sir CHARLES NarieR disapproved of the present law, and sup- 
ported the resolutions ; as did also Mr. Blackstone.—Mr. WALTER replied, 
and withdrew all the resolutions but the last, upon which, he said he would 


1 whieh would contain a better plan for remedying 
the evil.—Mr. VILLIERS Lope add the system pursued by hon, members in that 
house, of bringing in one bill after another to amend Acts of Parliament by piece- 
meal, It thus cor ap that nobody knew what was the law,—Mr, SHaw was 
happy to find that his hon. friend intended to include Ireland in the bill; but he 
believed that the measure would be rendered more efficient if further time were 
given to consider its details, The bill would also be more useful if it extended to 
municipal elections. He wished his boa, friend would postpone its further consi- 
deration.—Mr, Ross thought it would be most desirable that the provisions of the 
bill should be extended to Ireland.—Mr, Mackinnon trusted that his hon, 
friend would withdraw this bill, and bring in a general measure, 


Personation | take the sense of the house.—The house then divided, when there appeared, 
had been carried on to a great extent in voting for Church-rates.—Mr. V. Smrrx For the motion es us re on 58 
thought the bill would serve no purpose but to enable prcole wantonly to delay the Against it .. ‘ PY $8 a 126 
poll, and prevent electors from voting. The object of the hon, member for D ur- = penance ‘- +: ts. .- — 68 
ham santa be better obtained by embodying the provisions of this bill ina Gene- Sir V. Brake brought forward a motion with regard to the 


packet communica- 


ral Registration Act.—Sir J. Guamam said, with regard to the crime which was r a few words from 


sought to be put down, as far as his experience went, he thought it was not so 
prevalent as to require any alteration in the existing law. Still, if the house 
should be of a different opinion, he thought it would be as well to disenss the 
subject upon the bill before the house, as upon the Registration Bill; and in 
case the bi‘l were proceeded with, he thought it would be desirable to extend the 
bill to the whole of the United Kingdom. Let the hon. member keep the bill in 
its present condition till the Regristation Bill, for the committee on which he had 
given notice for Monday next, should go into committee, and if the measure then 
submitted to the house did not meet the views of hon. gentlemen, the hon. mem- 
ber could bring forward his measure.—Mr. Lippeu1 said, after what had fallen 
from the right hon. baronet, he considered that the object he had in view had been 
obtained. This object was not a private one, but to put an end to a great public 
grievance. He would follow the course suggested by the right hon, baronet, and 
moved that the Chairman report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Cripps wished to know whether it was the intention of the righthon. baro- 
net to persevere in moving the second reading of the Registration Bill on Monday 
next.—Sir J, GRAHAM said that the bill had been printed this day, and would be 
in the hands of members to-morrow, and if, under such circumstaeces, hon. 
members thought that Monday wonld be too early a day for the second reading, 
he would have no objection to postpone it; but he thought they might read it a 
secord time on Monday, going into the details in committee. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Forged Exchequer Bills Bill, Mr. 
WILLIAMS thought it was due to the people of this country, and those who might 
hereafter be the holders of Exchequer bills, that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should state what course he meant to pnrsue 
in the event of a similar occurrence taking place.—The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER said, in the whole course of one hundred and fifty years, that Exche- 
quer bills had been issued, there had not been any fraud but this one. The pre- 
cautions which were now taken were such as to preclude the possibility of any 
repetition of the fraud. But of course the house would uot expect him to explain 
the nature of those precautions,—The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The Coroner's Inquest Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The house then adjourned at half-past six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,-Tuurspay. 

The Forged Exchequer Bills Bill was read a first time, 

Lord MIn'ro gave notice that he would, to-morrow, move for returns relative to 
marine steam-boats. 

The Bishop of Bancor presented @ great number of petitions from parishes 

in Wales aginst the union of the bishopries of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

In reply to aquestion from Lord CaMPBELL, Lord WHaRNCLIFYR said, there 
had been a question before the Scotch Court of Session, and against the decision 
of that court there had been an appeal to this house, the plea in which was still 
pending, and until that was decided her Majesty's Government did not think it 
advisable to introduce any measure on the subject. But, if the sentence of the 
Court of Session should not be affirmed, then it might be necessary to introduce 
some measure to give efficiency to the means whieb the Church possessed for ex- 
tending religious instruction.—Lord BrovGHAM concurred in this opinion at 
some length, and the conversation terminated. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne presented a petition from a Poor-law union in the 


— ey Ireland, praying that considerable changes might be made in the Irish 
‘oor-law. 


Adjourmed at five o'clock, - 
HOUSE OF COMMONS,—Tuunspar. 


Several returns of papers from different public offices were laid on the table. 

Mr. V. Smits, postponed his motion respecting Lord Ellenborough’s govern- 
ment in India to the 10th of March. 

Mr. BaNKuS gave notice that when the hon. member's (Mr. Ewart) motion, 
to the effect, “ that the present corn-laws were injurious to agriculture and com- 
merce, that they ought to be put an end to, and @ measure of a settled and final 
character edopted without delay," was brought on, be should move an amend. 
ment, the particulars of which he should state to the house to-morrow evening. 

Mr. Wa TER then rose to propose the following resolutions, of which he had 
given notice .—“ That in a document intituled ‘ Measures submitted by the Poor- 
law Commissioners to his Majesty's Ministers’ appear the following passages :— 
*That,at any time after the passing of this act, te Board of Control shail have 
power, by an order, with such exception as shall be thought necessary, to disallow 
the continuance of relief to the indigent, the aged, and the impotent, in any other 
mode than a workhouse, regulated in such manner as by the aforesaid Board of 
Control sball be determined. The power of the Commissioners would be to re- 
duce allowances, but not to enlarge them. Afterthis has been accomplished, orders 
may be sent forth directing that after such a day all out-door relief should be given 
partly in kind ; after another period it should be wholly in kind; that after such 
another period it should be gradually diminished in quantity, until that mode of 
relief was extinguished. From the first the relief should be altered in quality, 
coarse brown bread being substituted for fine wheat; and, currently with these 
measures, as to the out-door poor, a grajual reduction should be made in the diet 
of the indoor poor, and strict regulations enforced.’ That these recommenda- 
tions, applicable alike to every class of the poor, and enjoining an indiscriminate 
reduction of their physical com/orts to the lowest endurable point, are shown, by 
the subsequent orders and practice of the poor-law commissioners, to form the 
real though unavowed basis of the present system of poor-law relief. That the 
suffering already caused by their partial enforcement, and the amount of out-door 
relief in spite of them still administered, show their provisions to have been at 
once cruel and impracticable. That the attempted substitution of punishment for 
legal relief has more and more tended to irritate and dishearten the poor, to check 
industry, to increase crime, and to encourage various kinds of tyranny, without 
even the proposed compensation of reducing the expences of the jratepayers. 
That this House think it, therefore, expedient todemand such a reconstruction of 
the existing system as shall make it conformable to Christianity, sound policy, 
and the ancient constitution of this realm,” The hon. member could have wished 
that it had fallen to the lot of more able parties to bring forward a question of 
such importance; he could have desired that Ministers should have taken a more 
constitutional view of this subject, for he hada sincere desire that they should 
bring foward measures which were calculated to endear them to the le. They 
were now in tke ninth year since the first attack was made against the old Poor- 
law—r law originating with one of the greatest sovereigns, and that a female, that 


tion from the west of Ireland across the Atlantic; which, afie 
Sir R, Peel and Lord Palmersten, was withdrawn, 

The Solicitor-General obtained leave to bring in two bills with regard to th 
administration of the law. 

A number of returns were ordered, on the motion of Mr. Jervis, and the house 
adjourned at one o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Frinay. 


Lord BrovucHam drew their Jordships' attention to a bill which he was about 
to lay upon the table, by the desire of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
enabling judges in India, sitting in equity, to proceed at once to the exammarion 
of witnesses without directing issues to be tried by courts of law. The bil 
was then read a first time. 

The House of Lords Oaths Bill passed through committee. 

On the motion of Lord Beaumont, the Poundage Breach and Rescue Bill was 
read a second time. 

The Earl of HanpIneTon wished to offer a suggestion to his noble friend 
opposite (the Earl of Minto) before he moved for the returns for which he had 
given notice relative to the sums expended of late years in building vessels of 
warand steamers for the use of our navy. The motion of the nobis ear! went 
much further than he had given him any intimation of, and he was not prepared 
with the exact information which would be necessary for him to answer the 
noble earl.—The Earl of Minto had seen that there had been a very pr-at 
reduction in the votes, both for timber and wages of artificers, as well as in 
the etimates for steam machines, in the years 1842 and 1843. Now he was 
desirous te ask his noble friend whether there had been any reduction in the 
amount of building, and whether it was intended to carry out the programme 
or scheme which had been laid down by the late Board of Admiralty, or were 
the present board about to act upon areduced scale ?—Thbe Earl of Happine- 
TON replied to the questions of the noble lord, and gave such a satisfactory ex- 
planation, that Lord Minto withdrew his motion; and the house adjourned at 


seven o'clock, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS —Fripay. 

The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 

This being the last day for the reception of petitions for private bills, several 
were presented, and referred to the General Committee on Private Bivls. 

Mr, G. BANKES gavenotice that whenever the hon, member for Dumfries brought 
forward his motion respeoting the Coro-laws, he (Mr. Bankes) would move as an 
amendment—adopting the preamble of the hon. gentleman's motion—that it was 
expedient, in order to provide a remedy fur the uncertainty and anxiety which 
was alike injurious to agriculture and to commerce, that the attention of the 
house should be brought to associations pretending to influence the deliberations 
of the Legislature, and acting in combinations which were dangerous to the 
public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution. 

In answer to a question from Lord John Russel! concerning the opium qnestion, 
the CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER said, that until the treaty with China was 
ratified it would be impossible for Government to act uponit, Che ratification 
was shortly expected, and when received the Government would lose no time 
in proceeding upon it. So anxious were the Government that there should be no 
delay in the payment of the indemuity to the parties entitled to it, that reference 
had been made both to India and China, ana answers had been received, which 
would enable the Governraent to proceed at once to the compensation as soon as 
the ratifications took place. ° 

On the motion of Mr. Herbert, that the order of the day for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Navy Estimates be read, Mr. Rorsuck said, froma 
desire not to oppose public business he would give way to the Navy Estimates 
provided nobody else came between the reading of the order of the day and the 
going into committee, i 

On the motion of the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply 
being read, Mr. HUME called the attention of the house to the charge of the public 
establishments, and to the state of the revenue and expenditure of past years.— 
Mr. W1L1L1aMs complained that the expenses of the country had far exceeded the . 
income, and before a single farthing was voted away they should appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the estimates,—Sir R. Pee. defended the estimates. His 
firm convi was that they had gone as far as they could in reducing the naval 
and military expenditure.—Mr, F. BarinG took au opportunity of introducing 
into the discussion the case of Mr. Hoskins, Deputy-Judge-Advocate of Ports- 
mouth, and moved for papers connected with his dismissal from office.—Mr. 8S. 
HERBERT said that Mr. Hoskins’s appomtment was only temporary.—Mr. C. 
Woop and Sir C. NArieR condemned the Government for Mr. Hoskivs s dis- 
missal.—Lord PALMERSTON said there never had been a clearer case of a man 
being dismissed for political reasons. Afver some further conversation the motion 
was withdrawn. 

The house then went into committee, and several votes were taken. 








COUNTRY NEWS. 





GrovucesTER.—ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE Rev. Mr. 
RENNeT By HIS Stee-son.—The hopes entertained of the ultimate 
recovery of this unf rtunate gentleman, the particulars of whose 
case appeared in our last, are somewhat shaken, his mind having 
within the last few days exhibited symptoms of wavering. As his 
deposition, however, was taken when his mental faculties were per- 
fectly sound, the course of justice will not be obstructed, although it 
should unfortunately happen that the wound should terminate in 
death. Mrs. Rennet has been since arrested, and, with her son, 
young Clarke, committed to Gloucester county gaol. Clarke was no 
favourite with the neighbours, his disposition being mischievous ; 
and, as to the mother, she seems to have been regarded with some- 
thing like fear. Mr. Rennet, on the contrary, was beloved and pitied 
by all. He officiated every Sunday at Norton church, and discharged 
his duty in a most acceptable manner. Neither his wife nor any of 
nee iene id were ever seen within the walls of the church in which he 
officiated. 

Leeps.—Tue Late Murper anp Muriation Case.—On 
Monday last the inquiry into this horrid affair was resumed before J. 


this country ever knew, whose object it was to sustain the great mass of the Blackburn, , coroner, at the Court-house, Leeds. Since Mon- 
ple against hereditary Fiabe and who be trustin, herself. aud ber Giccne day week, oy from which the inquest was adjourned, every effort 
the support of the people, set the word at defiance, (Hear, hear.) They had de- | has been put f in order to divest it, in some measure, of its here- 
stroyed the old law, and had substituted for it an invention new to his » am in- | tofore mysterious character. These exertions have, however, been 
vention which in its prineiples and its details was alike distasteful. hon. | frnicless, and everything still continues to be enveloped in the utmost 


member then aliuded to the formation of the Central Board, and spoke strongly 
against it, observing that the poor of England ought not to be subjected to the 
cruelty of that board. He held in his hand an account of the dietary of a union 
in which not a single ounce of fresh meat was allowed from the beginning of the 
year to the end, The only allowance was five ounces of salt meat on the Sunday. 
He deprecated so much of the time of the house should be taken up with the dis- 
cussions upon India, instead of upon matters so vitally important as the present 
system of Poor-laws, on which this house was as well qualified to declare its 
opinion as the immortal duke himself, on the subject of war. He proceeded to 
show that the evidence by which the Poor-law system was first passed, was got up 
by invidious practices. , He called upon the Legisleture, which had improved the 
state of the negro—who could now, it was stated, drive his gig—to endeavour to 
alleviate the condition of the free-labour artisan of England, whom the existing 
Poor-law crushed to the earth, If they could not give him his cottage and his 
piece of land, which the negro they could at least put an end to the 


uncertainty, after the lapse of three weeks since the discovery of the 
mutilated in the Tetostrop-citt. Respecting the woman who 
left the house of her parents in a yery unaccountable manner on 
Christmas-eve, a letter was received by the chief constable of Leeds, 
dated on Sunday last, from Coat-hill, near Halifax, announcing the 
discovery of the body of Miss Sarah Ellen Garside (the person in 
question) on that day in the river Calder, at Salterhebble, also in the 
vicinity of Halifax. Miss Garside, therefore, no longer remains the 
supposed victim of this murder and mutilation; and in this event 
there is now neither room for conjecture in respect to the name of 
the unfortunate woman who has been so cruelly butchered, nor the 

rpetrator of the hopie and atrocious crime, There bei: 


u being no:addi- 
ional evidence to adduce, the jury, in accordance with the recom-’ 


a . . “ HY 
necessity imposed upon him of selling every article he possessed in order to | mendation of the coroner, returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder 
qualify himself for becoming an inmate of those vast gaols, the union workhouses. st some person or persons unknown. e . 
If he were told that such a result was desirable but unattainable, he would quote ST Eeeraiesine— NCENDIARISM.—The fifth of a series of in- 
in reply, those words of Mr. Burke :—** I know it is commontor gentlemen tosay | cendiary fires which have occurred in the neighbourhood of Lutter- 
thet such and such things are perfectly right, and very desirable; but that, un- | worth within the last few months broke out on Sunday night on the 
fortunately, they are not practicable. Oh, no, Sir, things which are not practicable i 


r. Toone, at Hi. 


ing i i h-cross, at about a quarter past twelve. 

re not desirable. ‘There is noth aherpaill tuniteramaticen Graton ¢ | premises of | ; 

wreak delae Thee tig in the wut uaa tat dows et | Mfrs, Toone was awoke by a glare of light through the windows of her 

With that passage he should conclude, leaving the resolution in the hands of the sleeping-room, ie edialals rome i paerae 

Hotes ie, ERM. versed 4 tone —Aiy S6Men Gaarem, Heat | SUDEP ater meta: heeree op gene mogurels tas the TIOASR 
e on "s Governmen! o ief in ead i) 

cases, ‘The right hon. baronet n proceeded to read a tabular statement for th was confined to the ction of the straw and two other stacks. 
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whose feelings are eminently practi itting in j 
BRITISH LIFE CONTRIVANCES FOR SAVING SHIPWRECKED AND DROWNING PERSONS. themselves, and have determined on a'survey of the “life apparatus” 
of the whole British coast, and the addition of such means as the 
special dangers of particular localities may require. The Royal Hu- 
mane Society and its coast branches, the committee of Lioyd’s, and 
a committee of the House of Commons are now earnestly employed 
in the business, We trust that Christian France will not hesitate to 
follow, as a primary duty, so generous an example. To stimulate 
their chairity, as well as toinform our friends on this interestin: 
topic, we have on former occasions given several yiews of our Channe 
pee aps mee and beacons, — have now to present them with engray- 
's of the more important apparatus u: i 
drowning persons. P PP sed on the coast for rescuing 
e first is the celebrated mortar-line invented by Captai 
The cut represents a Had of the coast-guard in Be coro arin che 
apparatus, which, as the reader will perceive, consists of acoiled rope 
fixed by a short chain to a shell, which is discharged in the direction 
of the vessel requiring aid. The line on reaching the yessel usually 
coils round some portion of the spars or rigging, or otherwise fastens 
itself by entanglement, and thus fixed, opens a ready, and under 
most circumstances, safe communication with the shore. ‘The enthu- 
siasm of mercy which the use of this and all similar contrivances for 
the rescue of “ poor Jack” calls forth, must be seen to be conceived ; 
it is a genuine English exhibition, and may be regarded as one gran 
gd ital eas ns R dagehs tr unsocial “* wreckers” of the coast 
old the constant sight of life apparatus to b | 
to thowe who beh ng ig pp € a constant sermon 
aptain Manby’s contrivance was modified some years sin 
Dennett, of New Village, Isle of Wight, by the aanar a Si ily Sc al 
ee of the line; but the mortar practice is more generally 
Our second engraving exhibits the cliff crane i 
son aps, Brchton mr nvented by J. John- 
e preservation of life by this machine is said to hay: 
great. On the cliffy iron-bound coasts small vessels peghotd 
stranded on the beach, to which access is either difficult or impossible ; 
but the cliff crane makes the “way of escape,” however steep or 
rugged tne cliff, easy and manageable by a few hands. It consists of 
a carriage-frame on four wheels, to which a pair of shafts is fixed 
to permit it to be driven by a horse to the scene of danger. On the 
frame of the carriage a crane-beam is mounted, and so adjusted by 
shifting bolts, that it may be raised or depressed, projected or with- 
drawn, to any degree at pleasure.. At the foot of this beam is a wind- 
last. se rin & jong coil = Rhee ary this of which is passed over a 
in the projecting head of the be 
P wicker oral proj g am, and made to support 
n working the apparatus, this cradle is lowered to the bea 
drawn up i oy with any perons who may have sought oa 
'y two feet eight inches square, and two 

























































































i -, three — se — 
‘eet four inches deep, fitted on the bottom witha light iron i 
ee resistance to the air in bd descent. . -Bibeesteal 
allast-box ; stays to prevent the machine, on its positi i 
determined, from bein drawn forwards ; hand-lines, ti enti ane 
who work it from fal ing over the cliff; a couple of life-lines, from 
twelve to fifteen fathoms long; two common boat-hooks ; a couple 
of knotted hand-ropes, eighteen or twenty feetlong; a spade, a pick~ 
axe, a couple of horn lanterns for night use, and a speaking trumpet, 
haf ee e Farin ego level 
_ On the basket being raised to a level with the surface, the machi 
is drawn backward; and, on the safe landing of the rescued reieas, 
is a moved a for pyiens operations. The rope, when the 
crane-beam is pushed forward to its greatest exten at 
of Pe Sn by about ten feet. t eens ened 
A third contrivance is one of those simple pieces of apparat 
which seem in themselves to promise little service, but which, in the 
hour of peril, are oftentimes of greater use. than more complex and 
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| Ra] IN / ig imposing machines. 
iN " ; : e allude to the life-buoy euppiien 8 the Humane Society to the 
ESS SS} boats’ crews of fishing and small trading vessels. It is formed, as our 
r engraving shows, of two globes, composed of layers of cork, covered 
with strong painted canvass, connected by a wooden shaft, to which 
a life-line is affixed. The dimensions of the globes, ten inches by 
eleven; and the shaft between them, twenty inches in length. This 
apparatus is sufficiently buoyant to sustain the weight of a man; and, 
in using it, the person is desired to lash himself by the line securely 
potion ee and then commit himself to the course of the waves to be 
ashore, 
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LIFE-BUOY. 





These, with the exception of the life-boat, some improved forms o 
which we hope to, give on a future occasion, are the artless, inexpen- 
sive contrivances in general use on the British coasts for the preser- 
vation of the sinking mariner. No foreigners have profited more fre- 
quently by their exercise than the French themselves; and we do 
hope that in common charity—to say nothing of “French glory”’— 
they will at once be induced to establish them, not only on their 
northern, but through the whole length of their marine borders. 
Had they done so on the Etaples sands, the crews of our lost. India- 
men would not have waved their handkerchiefs in vain. 

We conclude this notice with a picture of an ice-ladder, which the 
Royal Humane Society have recently resented to Prince Albert, to 
be used at the royal skating parties on Virginia Water. Its structure 
and mode of application are obvious. The winter, however, has beeu 
so mild, that instead of taking its monitory stand in sight of her 
Majesty’s eising chair it has continued to enjoy an honourable sine- 
cure beside the throne of the Waterloo Gallery. | is 

Let no one undervalue the importance of these inventions, as their 
object isto save LIFE; and the concurring dictates of reason and 
humanity enjoin us to consider its preservation a duty of paramount 
obligation. It has been observed that few countries have such an 
extent of coasts, rivers, and canals, relatively to its population, or so 
many employed in navigation as Great Britain; and it is supposed 
that one thousand lives are annually lost in sailing vessels alone by 
shipwreck, and that more than two thousand persons are drowned 
every year in England! Our policy, then, as good citizens; our 
feelings as compassionate men, and our duty as self-devoted Chris- 
tians, call upon us, upon our Gallic neighbours, and upon all men, 
to give a hearty measure of se fa to those ‘good appliances” by 
which the drowning man may be recovered. 





































































































Horricutruran Socrery.—The ordinary meeting of this society 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, F. W. Barchard, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. The show of flowers, although not containing many speci- 
mens, was very good for the season, A fine collection of plants, con- 
sisting of epacrises, ericas, Mirbelias, &c., from Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing Park, excited much attention, from their individual beauty 
and excellence of cultivation. The following is a list of the prizes 
awarded — Silver Knightian medals to Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to Sicismund Rucker, Esq., for orchidaceous plants ; and Mr. Goode, 
Seed to Mrs. Lawrence, for epacrises and other plants; a silver 

anksian medal to Mrs. Clark, of Shirley Park, near Croydon, for 
Leschenaultia formosa; and Banksian. certificates of merit to Mr. 
Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, for a collection of Hants Mr. 
Judd, for cucumbers; Mr. Thornton, for filberts;, and Mr. Moor- 

i ware for beige The Lem reg the Matenrologice! Register _ 
PRINCE ALBERT’S LIFE-LADDER. : at the gardens, from the 7th to the 2lst instant, gave-—barometer 
| Hah He ete mete het fe, 

i i : : * ; mecer highest, Feb. 10, legrees renheit ; lowest, pe ae 
ee eet given on Monday evening for the benefit of | life-boat, no rocket-lines, no life-buoys, no» Deal-boatmen-spirits. degrees Fahrenheit; and quantity of rain, 1°04 inch. The meeting 
aalsien ian e esi who perished in the wrecks of the Reliance | were to be found upon those dreary “dunes ;” and although many adjourned to March 7. fi r 
ertanat wet yo niin’ fr “waned two. of their ill-fated’ crews were | hoursof mortal agony intervened between the moment of striking ‘Tas Institute of British Arcarrecrs.—A meeting of this 
ataptialcharie ‘e th e hearty sympathy as well as the-more sub- | and the final breaking up of the vessels, and notwithstanding the society was held on Monday evemng, T. L. Donaldson, Esgq., V.P., 
éreated othe, _ e rap audience. Why were they so | shore was sufficiently near to permit signals by hand and by handker- in the chair, when a paper'on church buildings was read by Mr. G. 
hercinidaa’s 2 Shee paced i ae ersons, who: had performed no | chief to be passed between the living on shore and the living on deck. Godwin, feilow, being a veswmd of the present state of feeling on the 

nie aakindin ed nthe their fellow sufferers, but had simply | still no assistance could be rendered, or even attempted, and they | subject, and a commentary on the opinions recently put forth by the 
uaetana re otha Serle i their respective decks and. driven | were left to sink as lead in the mighty waters. The improvidence of | Cambridge and Oxford ecclesiological writers. It excited consider- 
lenbattentaae rhe ‘ es wir . France. The reason for the benevo- | the French people in leaving their treacherous coast destitute of the able interest... A description of the Walhalla, at Ravensburgh, near 
thiecem des cl ommanded was to be found in the fact, that of all | means of lending a helping hand to seamen in extremity, has excited Munich, recently erected, from the designs of Leo Von Klenze, was 
nnildber al ie sacene ae aeeonr they were the sole survivors, | the liveliest surprise and regret in the minds of all classes of our peo- | read by Mr. John Woolley. This enormous building, in honour. of 
—of polite, but still, in io sasters a been the coast of Boulogne | ple; but while they have not been backward in expressing their ab-. | 8veat men, was commenced under the direction of the. present King 

~ ne respect at least, uncivilized France. No | horrence of this neglect, they have, in the true spirit of Englishmen,’ ! of Bavaria, in 1831, and was: completed last year. 
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GREENWICH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

T he accompanying sketch is a faithful delineation of the Green- 
wich Literary Institution, which was opened last week to the public, 
the plans and purposes of which should be the subject of sincere 
congratulation to every friend and advocate of human enlightenment. 
From the history of the rise and progress of the institution, as given 
by the chairman, Charles Harwood, Esq., on the auspicious occasion 
alluded to, it appears that the library, which formerly existed in the 


~ NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
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as Meh BRIDGE AT ELTHAM PALACE. 

% Eltham Palace abounds with historic associations. It formerly had 
the title of King John’s Palace, which it is supposed to have acquired 
irom being the residence of King John, the predecessor of Henry 
III. ; others say from John, King of France, who had previously 
been a prisoner in England, but coming over to visit our Edward III. 
ip 1364, was entertained by that monarch here with great magnifi- 
ence. 

At Eltham, which is in Kent, about eight miles from London, the 
Kings of England, at a very early period, had a palace. ‘Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, having fraudulently secured the possession 
of a part_of this manor, in 1290, beautified _the capital mansion. 
This warlike and ambitious prelate died here in the year 1311; and 
soon afterwards the whole estate returned into the possession of the 
crown, When the palace was originally built is unknown, but it 
must have been prior to 1270, in which year Henry III. kept his 
Christmas here. Edward IT. resided here; and in 1315 his Queen 
was brought to bed of a son at this place: he was called John of 
Eltham. In 1329 and 1375 a parliament was held here by Edward 
AI. In 1364, John, King of France, was magnificently entertained 
here. Richard IJ. kept Christmas here in 1384 and 1385 ;_ and in 1386 
entertained with great magnificence Leo, King of Armenia, who had 
been driven out of his kingdom by the Turks. This palace continued 
to be much frequented by sap eaye mcnarchs, till the reign of 
Henry VIII., who | abel ras Greenwich; after which it was seldom 
visited by the royal family, and gradually fell to decay. Our princes 
often celebrated their feasts at Eltham with great pomp. One of the 
last of these feasts was held here at Whitsuntide, in 1515, when Henry 
VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley Baron Monteagle, for his services 
at Flodden Field, Part of the stately hall, which was the scene of 
those feasts, is still in good preservation, and is used as a barn. The 
roof, in particular, is somewhat like that of Westminster-hall. The 
large moat round the palace, although the greatest part of it is dry 
and covered with verdnre, has still two stone bri¢ges over it. Qneen 
Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was frequently carried to 
Eltham, when an infant, for the benefit of the air. It was granted, 
with the manor, for a term of years, perpetually renewable, to one of 
the ancestors of Sir J. G. Shaw, who is the present lessee under the 
crown. The manor-lodge in the great park had been latterly used as 
the manorial residence. Some Jnteresting subterraneous passages 
and apartments were discovered here in 1834: under the ground-floor 
of one of the eg bora where anew arch had been recently turned, 
a trap-door led into an apartment which conducted the passenger 
into a series of passages with decoys, stairs, and shafts; these passed 
in a direction westward towards Middle Park. The remains of two 
gates, completely carbonised, were discovered in that of the passage 
which passed under the moat, and large stalactites of supercarbonate 
of lime hung from the roof of the arch, which sufficiently indicated 
the lapse of time since these passages were entered. 

A few miles from this spot is the village of Chislehurst, noted for 
being the place of retirement of Camden, the chorographer and an- 
tiquary, who resided for several years, and here composed the great- 
est part of his “Annals of Queen Elizabeth.” An esta\e in this 
parish comprises a very handsome seat, termed Camden Place; it is 


| poetry—Cerito fills the air with wild voluptuous grace, an 
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GREENWICH LITERARY INSTITUTION, 


town of Greenwich, had been felt to be too limited"for some and too 
expensive for others, and hence arose the edifice now before us. He 
said, “It was not his purpose to go into the subject of general educa- 
tion; but still he must be permitted to say that education on almost 
any scale must tend to virtue. Vice would not be sanctioned there. 
Halls of science were not places for vice. It was under this feeling 
that the committee had fixed the price for the admission of youth as 
low as 5s. a-year. In the ordinary pursuits of life simple impulses 
frequently led to great results—and so it was in education. A party 





the property of the Marquis of Camden. And in the park, forming 
the covering of a spring, may be seen that celebrated piece of ancient 
architecture called the “‘ Lantern of Demosthenes,” executed in all 
its proportions, The elegant Gothic bridge of three arches thrown 
over the moat, now in ruins, led into the court-yard of the palace. 
The bridge in its decay has suffered much from the ivy which covered 
it having been rudely torn down. There were two bridges—one on 
the north, the other on the south ; the first only remains, at the south 
end of which was originally a gateway: not a vestige of it now remains. 
From the south side of the palace may be seen the dome of St. Paul’s ; 
but, in the day of its kingly magnificence, the heaven-directed spire 
of old St. Paul’s was visible. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


FANNY ELSSLER 
Here reader is one of the dancing goddesses of our age—the first of 


the four priestesses of the Temple of Terpsichore, who are this season 
to descend from their pedestal aud touch the stage of our Italian 
Opera with a footfall as light ¥ 
As the steps of the fairies, that dance as they pass, 
Without brushivg the dew from the beautifel grass. 

Fanny Elssler is one of the wonders of her time. At a crisis of 
what may he called Ballet-furor—when Taglioni wears wings i 
the 
exquisite Dumilatre comes flitting in upon us witha sort of aérial 
sy:mmetry—when the Ballet-mad world of ton will admit of no 
pbrase about any of them that is not bursting with the romance of 
enthusiasm, or the enthusiasm of romance — Fanny Elssler joins 
the throng with a riotous gush of exuberant buoyancy and delight, 
and clasps the rivets of popularity, which bind the magic chain en- 
circling all the four. When she was with us before, the anxiety to 
receive her was prestige—now it is memory—and the dazzling ap- 
pendage of a furious continertal renown. e has driven France, 
Austria, Prussia, and America mad—and now les Anglais vont 
suivre les autres. Fanny Elssler has always some brilliant difli- 
culty in her train to give a piquancy and value to her re-appear- 
ances, and to invest the entrepreneur who really secures her with 
a sort of contingent triumph. A few years back she was plunged 
into a process with a Paris manager, and America could not have 
her without her endurance of the sacrifice of a fine. Now Bunn 
makes a travel for her to Berlin—comes back delighted with his 
acquisition—makes her the attraction of his bills at Covent Garden 
—and Lpeayt the cry of “no go” is in more delicate language 
iterated by Mr. Lumley, andin another week or two her Majesty’s 
Theatre will be the real “ paradise of applause” in which the glorious 
danseuse Will gather up her laurels. Zant mieux! we are all the 
better for a little excitement, and none wake it more gracefully than 
the Elssler. * 

We are not going to give a memoir of this charming actress-dancer, 
though, as her career speeds through the season, we may scatter 
here and there an anecdote to help the pencil of our artist, as he may 
catch her flying from ballet to ballet upon wings of gauze; no. we 
shall teaze our readers with no biography, threading through long 
mazes of successes, presents, poems, tributes, bouquets, and every 
other order of theatrical triumph, even to diamonds gifted by mon- 
archs, and carriages drawn by nobles, but rather prefer to tell them 
the present news of their favourite, and what she is going to do to ad- 
minister to their pleasures in the great arena of fashion in which she 
is engaged. Fanny Elssler, then, is nowin England, laughing, it may 
be, at the Covent-Garden play-bills, while she rehearses, with all 
her might, behind the Italian scenes, and preparing, to open the 
Terpsichorean festival in the ballet of the “Tarentule.” This fasci- 
nating production was written for her by the celebrated Scribe, 
written for 
her expressly, 





and splendidly on its first production did she vindicate 
the genius of the dramatist. Her pantomime was superb, and the 
theme teems with beautiful opportunities for its development. We 
are enabled to describe to our readers the plot of the dance-romance 
which they are so shortly to witness. 


LA TARENTULE. : 
This ballet is founded upon the supposed properties of the taran- 


tula spider, whose bite is said to throw the patient into a fit of dancing 
delirium, in which the sufferer expires from exhaustion. | 

Tbe scene lies in Sicily. Luidgi, a young peasant, has risen before 
daybreak to serenade his beloved Lauretta; while the merry mando- 
lines are preparing, a band of brigands, forced from their retreat in 
the mountains, are seen to cross the village, carrying with them their 
poet: anda lady whom they have for some time kept a prisoner. 

oused at this sight, the young men run to arms to the lady’s 
rescue. 

Lauretta appears, 
mistress of the village, has told 





cheerful and happy. Her mother, the rich post- 
her the night before that she was to 
be married the following day; and the innocent girl entertains no 
doubt but it can only be to her beloved Luidgi. Firing is heard at « 
distance. The brigands have been defeated, and the rescued lady 


shows her gratitude by presents to her liberator’s intended bride, On 
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| who received/early instruction that was captivating was led to go on 
to that which"was more abstruse—thus, for instance, from music the 
student would pass on to the sciences and the arts—and to the kind- 
ness of the committee and the energy of the professors they had been 
indebted for courses of lectures adapted to various tastes and to 
further any objects in life they might desire to serve.” These few 
short but comprehensive sentences comprise the whole objects of this 
excellent institution, to which we wish a long career of continued 
usefulness and prosperity. ; 


FANNY ELSSLER. 


his refusing any reward for himself, she informs him that she has 
power and influence; and assures him that her protection will never 
fail him. She retires under anescort to seck repose in a neighbouring 
convent. 
A travelling-carriage now drives to the post- house door, and a bom- 
bastic individual, the important and wealthy Dr. Omeopat co, alights ; 
his presence will soon mar the joy of Lauretta. Seduced by the 
charms of the young peasant girl; the Doctor, whose wife has 
erished in an encounter with banditti, bas offered his riches to 
eats mother, and it is for him that the marriage preparations 
have been made. On Lauretta’s return in her br.dal_ clothes, the 
Doctor declares his passion and intentions, which are disbelieved and 
laughed at. The scene, however, assumes a more serious ap ‘ance 
when it is sanctioned by Lauretta’s mother; and the unfortunate 
ge withdraws, protesting that she will never be the wife of any other 
ut Luidgi. ; J 
‘An unexpected occurrence, however, will soon alter her determina- 
tion. She re-enters, frightened and trembling. Luidgi has been 
stung by a Tarantula, and she describes his delirium, his frantic dance, 
and panting agony. No assistance is at hand but that of the Doctor, 
who, taking advantage of Luidgi’s dangerous situation, refuses to ex- 
ercize his medical skill, unless Lauretta will consent to marry him, 
The malady is increasing, and if not instantly attended to, Luidgi 
cannot survive. Lauretta consents, and is led fainting to the 


r. . . 
Yielding to his entreaties, his attendants have brought Luidgi near 
to his Lauretta, and, scarcely restored to his senses, her nuptial attire 
at first flatters bis fancy as having been assumed for their own mar- 
riage. Lauretta’s tears, however, soon reveal the trath, and the 
painful story is told; a marriage thus obtained by fraud and violence 
cannot be valid, it shall be annulled. But how can its dissolution be 
obtained? High protection and powerful influence are necessary 5 the 
recollection of the lady’s promise occurred to him—she told him that 
she had power and influence, which would never fail him in case of 
need. Nota moment is to be lost; the Doctor has already. ondered 
the carriage to take away his newly married wife, and two hours, at 
least, are reanisits 2 — post vag beg be lady has — 

auretta, nevertheless, resto b ope er merry per, 
eat that for two hours she will detain the Doctor, and Luidgi 
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hastily departs. M the sl y 
every stratagem—now, her friends, by her directions, protract their 
compliments and the parting glass—now, her toilet for the journey is 
made unusually long—now she kneels in prayer betore the Madonna 
—then, seemingly frightened by a er noise, she locks up the 
Doctor in an inner room; the old man, however, re-enters through 
the balcony ; she is at her wit’s end, and not half the time is #s yet 
elapsed, when a ludicrous idea comes to her assistance ; she feigns to 
be stung by the Tarantula, and assumes the depressed countenance, 
the feverish tremor and frenzy, which she has witnessed in 
Luidgi s case, and yielding toa fit of frantic dancing, defies the effort- 
of the Doctor to soothe her supposed madness. Allarmed at this ex, 
traordinary effect of the bite, the Doctor calls the company to assist 
and Lauretta falls apparently dead from exhaustion. Her mocher 
accuses the Doctor as the cause of her daughter's death ; he is on the 
point of being roughly treated, when Luidgi returns, and, in 
the lady who accompanies him the Doctor recognises his wife, whose 
life has been spared by the brigands. Now, to complete the tortures 
of the Doctor, Lauretta suddenly recovering, pretends to claim him 
as her husband. She very soon, however, yields her pretensions, and 
offers her hand to her dear Luidgi. The Doctor's only alternative 
is to return to his wife, and the postilion entering the room, reminds 
him that the carriage has been waiting for two hours. ; 
The story of the ballet, as here told, will indicate how much is left 
to the Elssler to achieve; and we may add that a_new spirit will be 
oured into the plot by the fact of the enactment by Perrot of the 
Dr. Omeopatico, in “hich his drollers is fairly irresistible. He will be 
a worthy supporter of the dancing-wit Fanny Elssler, The 
damages in the action said to be brought by the lessee of Covent- 
Garden against the danseuse are laid at £: 





CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Suwpay, Feb. 26.—Quinquagesima Sunday. 

Monpay, 27.—Hare-hunting ends. 

Touerspay, 28.—Shrove Tuesday. 

WepnespaY, March 1.—Ash Wednesday; St. David's day. 

THuRSDaY, 2.—Wesley died, 1796. 

Fripay, 3.— 

SatuRDAY, 4,—Heary VI. deposed, 1461. 
i 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“Ww. J. R.,’? Hayle, Cornwall—See this week’s chess. 

“ G. P."—Certainly not, but is liable to any debts contracted by the wife after 
the first husband’s death. 

“J, K.,"’ Newport.—We give in another part of the paper what he suggests. 
The best skates depend upon a matter of taste. 

« §, B.,”’ York.—We do not recollect receiving any previous communications,- 

«* J, §.,’’ Crown-lane, Manchester. —We should be glad to receive sketches o,, 
the subjects he describes, supposing them to be at the time matters af grew 
public interest. 

“Gg, A. W.?'—We will try to find room, 
newsman in his neighbourhuod. 

“ He Z "No, 

« A Constant Reader,” Sherbourne.—The knight in chess can be taken by any 
of the adversary s pieces. 

«4 Leicester Subscriber ??—We will consider of it, 

«“ An American Match Maker.’’—No room. 

«“* F, R.’’—Under consideration, 

“A, M.’—Too long 

“KK. A.’’—Lord Brougham this week, 

« Felix ?’— The theatre in question will be noticed, 

“OW, W.'—The sales are so few that we cannot quote them regularly, 

“J, Hil’? Chichester, will find we not only reviewed the “ Patrician’s 
Daughter,” but gave a fine illustration of it, He cannot read the paper 
regularly. 

“ B.,’? Reading.—Write to Tilt and Co., Fleet-street, on the subject, 

“ MN. DY'’—Not suitable, 

“* A Chess Tyro.”’ —See our chess article this week. 

“ Alfred’? —Not suitable. 

“« Typo,’? Nottingham.—Thanks. 

“HH. §."—Thanks, His observations are very just. 
improve in every department as much as possible, 

“TT. R?'—See chess 

“CO, Shaw. —Unless the tax is paid by the trustees, he must return the an- 
nuity as in his income-tax paper. 

“\ W Landless,"’ Airdrie had better address the Postmaster-General on the 
subject. We think many of the servants in this department much un- 
derpaid for their arduous duties. We cannot approve of increasing the 
postage. A 

“WN. R.,.’? Isle of Man —We cannot give a list of passengers arriving by 
the Overland Mail, He should order the edition which leaves London on 
Saturday. 

 4."'—The verses are too severe. 

“* Pawn,’’—See chess this week. 

“ H.’—We cannot in all cases return contributions ; we wish our subscribers 
to bear this in mind, The song is under consideration. 

“ F, N.’’—Our average circulation this year has been upwards of 40,000. 

“ 4 Subscriber,” Newton Barry.—Send 11s. P. O. O , addressed to Mr. Little, 
and he will send the back numbers ; or apply to another newsman, 

** A Churchman.’’—The Tract Society, we believe, derives its principal sup- 
port from churchmen, The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 

exclusively devoted to the Church of England, 

“Architect”! Glasgow.—See last week's number, 

R. M.,’’ Newcastie-under-Lyme.— We wish our correspondents would try to 
confine their contributions to as small a space as possible, We must reject, 
however good, very long articles. 

“ Palamedes’— The next music he will much admire. 

“7, W."'— We brlieve some hospitals in London would receive the child, but 
great interest must be used. 

“© A constant Reader,’ Hackney.—We propose doing what he wishes in a 
Suture number, 

« Pyrrhus.’’— Our correspondent who obliged us with the coin from the British 
Museum would confer a favour if he would again furnish us with the descrip. 
tive copy, as what he sent us is mislaid. 

“ Alpha Beta’? has our best thanks for his sketch, Little Dunmow will appear 
s00n, 

“ J, S——h H,’’—See chess, 

“ G.,"’ of Ipswich.—We try to oblige our subscribers; many praise the very 
subject he dislikes, 

Nooks and Corners.—We have this week to thank “ Cantabh.,” ‘* Danvers,” 
“* Dieulacres,” *‘ A. Barfield,’ *‘ D. B.,’” Brighton, and other kind contri- 
butors, for drawings which will probably appear early. Our friends would 
in all cases increase our obligation, by sending authentic descriptive matter. 
Cowper's summer-house next week, 

An Admirer,” Dublin, is thanked for his suggestion, The Cathedrals will 
appear from time to time, 

“+ An East Indian Captain" is informed that our drawing was made from a 
plate in the Earl of Munster's ** Overland Journey,’* 

“ E. W.’—The School of Design is devoted exclusively to the study of orna~ 
mental design, It is open from 10 in the morning to 9 at night; and Mr, 
Dice, the superintendent, is the gentleman to whom application for admis« 
sion must be made. The “* Government Drawing- Book” is published by 
Chapman and Hall, F 

A Sepoy Officer’’—Mr. 8. Sly furnished us with the engravings of the 
Sepous, and if incorrect we must place the responsibility on him, 

* A Subscriber.”’—We never give the names of correspondents uniess expressly 
authorised, 

“xX. Y."’—-Yes, with impunity. 

“ W, G.’—Not suitable, 

Lae | expen Subscriber,’” Kennington.—We cannot make the paper a weekly 

yclopedin, 

“ VY. H.?’—Lord Howard de Walden is our ambassador at Lishon. 

““W. Hodson,”’ Littleport.—Order the edition which leaves London on Satur. 


day. 

HY —Will the writer pledge himself to the originality of his contribution ? 

“ Mary Calvert,""—We have waggon loads of poetry, and cannot insert any 
that is not first-rate and original, 

“ E. R.’’—His spelling is right. 

“* A Liverpool Subscriber.*’—-We do not know. 

“¢. M.,”? Bristol.—See the chess this week. 

6s rig Angel of the Storm,’’—The occasion is passed. ‘ Catch the moment as 

ies. 

A review of Belcher's “‘ Voyage round the World’? next week. 

“ S.,'" Sheffield —We think it is about eighteen months since Sir Charles Barry 
patie the order of knighthood, To his second question, eighty feet is 
correct, 

“A Lover of Architecture.”—Kighty feet was intended as the width of the 
hall.—Second ; The meme | designed by Mr. Hardwicke will appear early, 
The suggestion respecting the churches shall be carefully attended to, 

“* Spectator.’’—One *‘ biow up"’ is enough, 

“2. C.J.’ will oblige by sending the drawing, 

“8. S, N. H.”’—We endeavoured to adopt the suggestion of our correspon. 
i. Na have been unable to obtain an pedis [7 portrait of old James 

* 8.,’’ Stoke-upon-Trent.—We shall be most hapny to comply wi 28 wit 
if he will favour us with a good likeness, wind OR ewe Sree 


He had better order the paper of a 


We are determined to 
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instead of seven. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Kt to Q B 7th ch K to Q Kt sq 
Kt to Q R 6th ch B takes Kt 
Q to QB 7th ch K to R sq 
K B toK Kt 2nd ch Kt interposes, ch 
B takes Kt ch B interposes 


mates 
This will ite **A Chess Tyro,”? “X,Y. Z.,’? “G. L. Smart,” “ R, As,” 
and a letter without signature. P 
Problem No. 15.—By some unaccountable error, 7 is the number of moves 
given; it should have been 4 moves. This is to “T. R," “ R. A.,” “ Igno- 
tus,’’ “Chess Tyro,’ *“W. W.,” “X Y¥ Z,’? “A Subseriber,” “ The 
White Bishop ;” ‘A Tyro,”’ ** J, W. W.,”’ King s-road, Chelsea, §c, 


Notice To SuBpscRiIBERS.—In all cases when Nos. of the InLusTraTED Lon- 
pon News happen to be deficient, or are destroyed by accident, or soiled, the 
same Nos. may be obtained by applying to the persons who supply the paper. 
It sometimes occurs that a paper does not reach its destination; in such case 
Subscribers should apply only to the person who receives their subscription, or 
who sends the paper. 

A press of more important matter precludes the appearance of the Fashion 
Illustration in this day's paper. 
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Tue new poor-laws are once more the subject of discussion in 
Parliament. Mr. Walter, on Thursday evening, brought forward 
his promised motion, and again directed the attention of the 
country to the all-important practical influences of the new bill— 
or rather of the bill—which, in the history of the distress of the 
people, has already become only too old. 

We have always contended in this journal that the present poor- 
laws were heartless, tyrannising, and unjust; and the daily reports 
from police-offices ia the public press have confirmed every argu- 
ment brought forward against them by the true advocates of 
Christian humanity. The terms of Mr. Walter’s motion are cal- 
culated to point out and enforce some of the leading grievances 
of those cruel enactments, and to couple with their exposition a 
resolution which we cannot do otherwise than heartily approve. 
It is fair to say, too, that Mr. Waiter backed up his propositions on 
Thursday evening with a just and able, if not an eloquent, speech; 
and, although we neither kuow nor care anything about the public 
nature of the documents upon which his resolution was founded, 
we do know that the resolution itself had its data in facts, and 
arrived at its conclusion with the virtuous purpose of mitigating 
the sufferings of the poor, and affording them a wiser and more 
charitable order of poverty-amelioration. The tendency of the 
speech of the honourable gentleman went to show, truly, that 
the commissioners under the present act had contemplated, first, 
the entire extinction of the principle of out-door relief, by a sort 
of irritating finesse in the nature of that relief itself; aod, next, 
the rendering of in-door relief as intolerable as possible, by re- 
ducing the diet of paupers to a point of starvation and disgust. 
Whether the document which Mr. Walter evidenced were confi- 
dential or not (and if it were we would neither countenance its 
being improperly obtained, nor by consequence unfairly divulged), 
it is clear that it told no secrets—that if it had pre-conceived good 
matter for Mr. Walter’s resolution, Mr. Walter himself had the 
practical operation of its suggestions and schemes, as carried out 
in the actual working of the laws, and in the miserable tyranny 
to which they have ground down the poor. Persons may assert 
the document to have been sacred—and deny that the acts passed 
were carried out upon its suggestions—but they cannot deny that 
those acts have borne out all the spirit of those suggestions—that 
out-door relief has been almost entirely abolished under most 
cruel circumstances of separation of families—and that in.door 
relief has been rendered as nearly intolerable as any country, lay- 
ing claim to a shelter-place for mercy in its bosom, could be civil- 
ized and permit. The abhorrence in which the workhouses are 
held—the brutality exhibited in the administration of their disci- 
pline—the reckless inattention to the bad health of the wretched 
inmates consequent upon the starving system of diet—the re- 
morseless transfer of children in a state of almost dying weakness 
from parish to parish—perhaps to walk miles, jn their debility, 
either to the workhouse or the grave (as exemplified in a very 
strong police case during the present week)—the bursting of 
family ties, and perfect and disgustful blindness to immorality— 
all these evils have tended not only to deprave the bastilles them- 
selves (built in Elizabethan order to mock the beautiful principle 
of the fair old Elizabethan law), but to make the poor execrate 
them—to the extent of sometimes, in a bad desperation, commit- 
ting crimes—to procure the more merciful shelter of a prison in 
their stead. These are undeniable truths—and well did they war- 
rant the propoundment by Mr. Walter of this humane resolution 
— That the suffering already caused by their partial enforcement, 
and the amount of out-door relief in spite of them still adminis- 
tered, show their provisions to have been at once cruel and im- 
practicable. That the attempted substitution of punishment for 
legal relief has more and more tended to irritate and dishearten 
the poor, to check industry, to increase crime, and to encourage 
various kinds of tyranny, without even the proposed, compensa- 
tion of reducing the expenses of the ratepayers. ‘That this house 
think it therefore expedient to demand such a re-construction of 
the existing system as shall make it conformable to Christianity, 
sound policy, and the ancient constitution of this realm.” 

We would not wish anything better framed, or more true end 
honest in its purpose than this; and the observations with which 
it was followed up by the honourable member did great credit to 
his heart, however the opponents of his doctrines on this question 
might think it right or politic to doubt his judgment, In the 
outset he put this stringent question, seconding it with the re- 
marks which follow:—“ Had there, he would ask, been any satis- 
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To obtain the desired delay the shrewd girl employs | Chess.—We have been favoured with a solution to Problem No. 14, in six moves | factory good temper or greater adherence of the humbler classes 


to their employers shown since this cruel law was invented? Cer- 
tainly not. (Hear, hear.) They were now in the ninth year since 
the first attack was made against the old poor-law—a law origi- 
nating with one of the greatest sovereigns, and that a female, that 
this country ever knew, whose object it was to sustain the great 
mass of the people against hereditary oppression, aud who, by 
trusting herself and her throne to the support of the people, not 
to family retainers, set the whole world at defiance. (Hear, hear.) 
That poor-law the present law depressed. It affected the agricul- 
tural interests, and also that of the manufacturers. In conse- 
quence of this attempt to subvert the basis of human society, every 
institution in the empire must ultimately sink. It had been usual 
in the practice of legislation, when, through the lapse of time, an 
old law had failed in its application, to alter, to restore, to reform 
that law, but not to destroy it. But what had been the case here? 
They had detroyed the old law, and had substituted for it an in- 
vention new to history—an invention which in its principles and 
its details was alike distasteful.” 

There is nothing that we have yet read in the debate that up- 
sets these bold and but too well-proved assertions; they were par- 
tially echoed, in some instances, and absolutely in others, by prac- 
tical members of the house; and the only statesmanlike reason 
for not adopting the resolution itself upon broad principles, was a 
sort of ministerial caution of expediency on the part of Sir R. 
Peel, warning the house against an act of condemnation against 
the present laws, unless they had something better to offer in their 
stead. This caution could be easily combatted indeed, but forthe 
present we content ourselyes with urging Mr. Walter upon the 
path of humanity, promising to abet, with our heartiest succour, 
a crusade against laws which are pregnant with disgrace to our 
country, and cruelty to our poor. 





FOREIGN POLITICS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, February 20. 

_ You will, ed this time, have perceived that the appreciations of the 
situation of the Cabinet here, as they have appeared in your journal, 
have been the only accurate ones of the entire London press, I men- 
tion this fact, not in the spirit of egotism, but in justice to the repu- 
tation of your fast-rising journal, which is now read in this capital 
with increasing interest. And it is right to remind your readers that, 
in addition to the happy illustrations of current events, they have the 
advantage of perusing in your columns communications relative to 
France, derived from sources which cannot be excelled as to authen- 
ticity and priority of news. I prove this fact by reference to the 
letters published in the ILLustratep Lonpon News of the llth and 
18th instant, and I challenge comparison with the facts and views 
mentioned therein with any articles that have appeared in the co- 
lumns of your contemporaries. 

Demanding your pardon for this pream&e, I now proceed to de- 
scribe to you the state and prospects of the Ministry, for that is our 
all-absorbing topic at present. The annual demand of £40,000 sup- 
plementary secret service money for the police will give rise to ani- 
mated debates. : 

_ When the monthly standing committees named the commission of 
nine deputies charged to draw up the report on the ministerial propo- 
sitions, some warm discussion took place on the general policy of the 
Ministry. Marshal Sebastiani has been named the president, and M. 
Vigier the secretary of this commission. There are four eueegon 
members, namely, M. Odillon Berrot, M. de Lamartine, M. La- 
crosse, and M, Ganneron. The Cabinet has five of its supporters on 
the commission, so the majority will conclude for the pure granting of 
the money; but the minority, it is anticipated, will ie co a slight 
reduction, for the purpose of. upsetting the Cabinet. The report is 
expected to be presented on Thursday or Friday next, and the debate 
will probably begin next Monday. 

_ I should mention that in the votes in the Bureaux for the nomina- 
tion of the commission were 217 for the Ministry, and 193 for 
the pecs thus giving the Cabinet a majority of 24, 

Inthe Ministerial circles they calculate that a majority of from 30 
to 60 votes will grant the supply, whilst the Opposition assert that the 
Ministry will be in a minority. ‘ 

I continue in my former opinion, that the Soult-Guizot Cabinet 
will not fall on the Secret service money question. Every man hoping 
to be a Minister is sb ag in having this grant passed without an 
amendment; and I know that neither Count Molé nor M. Thiers 
wishes to eject the Ministry on this vote of confidence. A side wind 
would be preferred to the direct course; and, since 1830, it has gene- 
ig} been by an unexpected blow that Cabinets have been upset. 

y belief is, that the Ministry is in a minority in the present 
Chamber, so far as its sympathies go; but it will be decided by the 
King’s resolution, for it is jis majority, and he can make it subser- 
vient to Count Molé or M. Thiers, if he thinks proper, _ From various 
indications of court gossip, I should say that the King is disposed for 
a change of council. : ; ; 

M. Guizot’s unpopularity is of no service at this moment, and, in- 
dependently of that consideration, Louis Philippe does not like a 
Minister to have too long a tenure of office, no more than he desires 
the consolidation of the Conservative party, His Majesty prefers 

laying men off against each other. His favourite expression to his 

inisters is, 10 compare them to the postilions. “ I! a fait son relai” 
is his favourite remark when he thinks a Cabinet team has gone its 
stage. 

M. Guizot is in that position that he incurs the risk of impeach- 
ment if he made the slightest concession to England. I do not believe 
that he will dare sign a treaty of commerce with us in the actual 
feeling of the country and the Chambers. The latter would tole- 
he from Count Molé or M. Thiers what they would spurn from M. 

uizot. 

The combination most talked of is that of Count Molé with M. 
Dufaure, The former to be President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the latter to be Minister of the Interior. M. 
Dufaure heads, in the Chamber, what is called the Zéers Parti, com- 
posed of the fraction of the Left Centre party, which severed from 
M., Thiers after the Coalition break-up in 1839. M. Dufaure has been 
Minister of Public Works under the 12th of May, or Soult-Teste 
Ministry, and the King is desirous of adding bis name to the long list 
of public men whose reputation he has annihilated by making them 
Ministers. Marshal Valée would probably be Minister of War in the 
Molé- Dufaure coalition. s ; 

_ The Cabinet, IT feel convinced, will not weather the session, but it 
is all chance as to the question which will upset it. At all events, I 
do not apprehend that it will be on the secret service money. 


Turespay Eyenina, February 21. 

At the Exchange this afternoon the funds improved under the im- 
prestion that there will be no change of Ministry for the present. 

t was confidently asserted by some leading money-men that the 
Cabinet would have the majority on the demand for the supplemen- 
tary secret service money. I must, however, state, on the best 
authority, that a coalition of all parties is forming against M. Guizot 
of a yery formidable nature. Dupin, it is believed, will coalesce 
with Molé, and if the versatile procureur takes this course, you may 
be sure there is an intrigue behind at the Tuileries. The Sugar Bill 
of the Government will oo thrown out certainly, but M. Guizot de- 
clares he will not go out on that check. If any important change 
takes place in the state of parties, I will write to you in time for your 
eee! edition of Saturday, but I anticipate nothing before next 

onday, 











The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the General Steam 
Navigation Lommany was held on ‘Tuesday at the office of that cor- 
poration, when the chair was taken by John Wilkin, Esq., in the 
absence, from illness, of Wolverley Attwood, Esq. The customary 
dividend and bonus were declared, after which the thanks of the 
proprietors were voted to the chairman and directors for their con- 
tinued exertions for the interests of the company, 





THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 
On Saturday her eet | and Prince Albert walked in the royal 
n 


gardens in the forenoon. the afternoon his Royal Hi 
Albert, attended by Colonel Wylde, visited her Roya! Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House. The Prince went to 
Kensington, and visited her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. His 
Royal Highness also paid a visit to the Duke of Sussex, in Kensing- 
ton Palace. In the any Viscount Canning and the Right Hon. 

i Damer the honour of joining the royal dinner 
circle at the Palace. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, the royal suite, and the household, 
attended divine service on Sunday morning, in Buckingham Palace. 
aoe nd Mr. Vane, Deputy Clerk of the Closet in Waiting, 

ciated. 

Tur QureEn’s Court.—The Queen held a court on Monday after- 
noon at Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Tour and Taxis, at- 
tended by Count Stockau and Count Jenison Walworth, arrived at 
the Palace at half-past two, accompanied by the Bavarian Minister, 
for the purpose of being presented to her Majesty. The Prince was 
also presented to Prince Albert. Count de Pollon, the Sardinian 
Minister, had an audience of her Majesty, on return from temporary 
absence. Sir George Shee, Envoy and Minister at the court of Stut- 
gard, was presented to the Queen, to take leave, on returning to his 
spe Sir John M‘Neill was presented, on his arrival from. Persia. 

‘ount de Pollon, the Sardinian Minister, after having an audience of 
the Queen, was presented to Prince Albert. Sir George Shee and Sir 
John M'‘Neill were also presented to his Royal Highness. Her Ma- 
esty was attended by Viscount Hawarden and Sir R. Otway. His 

Highness was attended by Colonel Wylde. 

esDAY.—The Queen and Prince Albert walked in the Royal 
Gardens of Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert, attended by Colonel 
Wylde, rode out on horseback. The Duke of Wellington had an 
audience of her Majesty. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Roy, accompanied by the Dowager Lady 
Lyttelton, were taken airings in the Royal Gardaae er Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent and Lady Fanny Howard joined 
the Royal dinner circle at Buckingham Palace in the evening. 

Wepnespay.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert walked in the 
Royal Gardens. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by 
Colonel Wylde, rode out on horseback. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent visited her Majesty at 1 ag Palace. Sir 
Robert Peel had an audience of the Queen heir Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal were taken an 
airingin the Royal Gardens, accompanied by the Dowager Lady 
Lyttelton. The eg or dinner-party consisted of her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, his Serene Highness the Prince of Tour 
and Taxis, the Bavarian Minister and the Baroness de Cetto, the 
Danish Minister and the Countess de Reventlow, the Viscountess 
Canning, Lady Fanny Howard, Hon. Miss Lister, Hon. Miss 
Devereux, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl Jermyn, Lord George 
Lennox, Viscount and Viscountess Mahon, Count Stockau, Count 
Jenison Walwort! 
Couper, Viscount 
Colonel Arbuthnot, 


ness Prince 


Lord and Lady Robert Grosvenor, Sir George 
awarden, Hon. C. A. Murray, Sir Robert Otway, 
and Colonel Wylde. 





CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
adopted as its missionaries, on the recommendation of the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto, the Rey. Andrew Jameson, the Rev. T. Bolton 
Read, the Rev. Paul Shirley; also the following clergymen, on the 
yecommendation of the Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Rev. C. Scovel, 
the Rev. James Neale, and the Rev. George Arnold. 

The Lord Bishop of Tasmania has appointed the Rev. F. A. Mar- 
viott, M.A., to the archdeaconry of Hobart Town, and also to be his 
lordship’s domestic chaplain. lies 

Her Majesty has recently presented £100 in aid to the fund for the 
restoration of Hanbury Church, Staffordshire. The Queen Dowager 
likewise gave a liberal sum. i 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has given £25 towards the erec- 
tion of a school in connection with Christ-church, Virginia Water, 
Egham. We hear that the church building at Malta at the expense 
of her poyence rapidly advancing to completion: it is roofed in, 
and will be probably completed before the close of the year. | 

A meeting of the members and friends of the Church Missionary 
Society was held in the Town-hall, Oxford, on Monday evening. 
The Rev. J. W. Doran, LL.D., formerly a missionary in India, at- 
tended as a deputation from the parent society, and detailed its opera- 
tions. Several clergymen and gentlemen connected with the univer- 
sity also addressed the metre . ; 

eetings have been held in Cheltenham, Bath, and towns adjacent, 
in fayour of the Colonial Church Society, the Hon. and Rey. B, W. 
Noel, M.A., and J. S. Reynolds, Esq., attending as a deputation from 
the parent society. The society has now been in existence seven 
years, and its objects are two-fold—to send clergymen, catechists, 
_ and schoolmasters to the colonies; and to send clergymen to the 
Continent, or to any part of the world where Englishmen are congre- 
gated. Upwards nf £0 were transmitted from Bath to the society 
n London during the last year. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


West Inpra Mat.—The Trident arrived at Falmouth on Wed- 
nesday last from the West Indies. Our papers and letters have come 
to hand, but bring no news of importance. The new Governor of 
Jamaica was highly popular. Hopes of a good sugar crop are enter- 
tained. The Trident had been only three hours at St. Thomas’s, 
when she was obliged to sail again. 

The Postmaster-General, Lord Lowther, is going on so tavourably 
that on Wednesday his lordship was able to drive out and transact 
business in his department. The noble lord, however, still suffers from 
lameness in one foot. 

Great THamMes Improvements.—The Lords of the Treasury, 
the Commissioners of Public Works, and the Corporation of London, 
caused, some time ago, a report and estimate to be made on embank- 
ing some portion of the river Thames. A select committee of the 
House of Commons took up the inquiry upon an infinitely more ex- 
tensive scale, and engineers of first-rate eminence were employed to 
examine the river within the whole of the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor, and to report upon the entire questen of making the noble 
river advantageous in every respect to the public. By a great deal of 
labour the most satisfactory evidence has been collected and laid be- 
fore the Government and the Corporation, and from the active pro- 
ceedings adopted, it appears reasonable to calculate that the health, 
beauty, and convenience of the metropolis, will, without much delay, 
be considerably augmented, On Wednesday Special Courts of Con- 
servancy were held at Westminster, the Borough, Greenwich, and 
Stratford, for the several counties whose lands embank the Thames 
by the Lord Mayor, with the view to commence this great object. | 

Tux Cuurch or Scorsanp.—Dr. Candlish and Mr. Dunlop, of 
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Edinburgh, are now in London on business relative to the affairs of 
the Church of Scotland. It is understood their object was to advise 
with Mr. Fox Maule on the subject of his motion, which stood for 
Friday, the 24th, but which was poteeee by the death of the right 
hon. gentleman’s father-in-law, Lord Abercromby. It is stated that, 
in the event of the prayer of the petition being granted, 
Church may be heard at the bar of the house. Dr. Candlish will him- 
a plead the cause of non-intrusion at the bar of the House of 

commons. 

A deputation, consisting of Lord Marsham, M.P., Edmund Filmer, 

.P., Mr. erbert Curteis, Mr. James Ellis (Barmeny), and Mr. J. 
Whitehead (Barngott), had an interview with the Chaucellor of the 
Exchequer on Wednesday, at his Official residence, in Downing- 
street, and presented memorials for a reduction of the malt-tax. 

Tar Foreign Wine Trape.—The following important commu- 
nication, to those interested in the wine trade, has been made by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, in answer to a letter addressed to his lordship 
upon the subject of the negotiations now pending between Portugal 
and this country, for a reduction of duties on Portu 


ese wines :— 
“Foreign Office, Feb 16, 1843.—Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., 


} : in which the British trade in Portuguese 
wines is subjected, by the protracted state of the negotiations between 
the two countries, for mutual reductions inthe British and Portu- 
uese tariffs; and I am to acquaint you, in reply, that her Majesty’s 
overnment have taken measures for bringing the negotiations in 
question to an early determination. I am, sir, your obedient, hum- 
ble servant, Canninc.—To James Moore, Esq. 

The inquiries in progress respecting the Custom-house frauds, and 
the extensive smuggling understood to have been carried on with the 
connivance of the revenue officers, seem likely to lead to the im por- 
tant results. The disappearance of several of the employés charged 
with corrupt practices argues a degree of delinquency in this depart- 
ment of her Majesty’s service for which few persons were prepared, 
but a hope is generally expressed that the abuse roa be probed to the 
bottom. We hear that a firm in Watling-street, eels implicated 
in the Custom-house frauds, has been exchequered for £160,000. 
Independent of this enormous sum, others of minor importance, and 
particularly one firm, rather celebrated at the West-end, have had the 
same process served on them. 

On Sunday evening, between the hours of seven and nine o'clock, 
arobbery to the extent of £600, was committed on the premises of the 
London and Regent-street Bank, situated in Argyll-place, one door 
from Regent-street, by some adroit thieves, who gained admittance 
into the banking house, but in what manner remains a mystery. 

Arrack on A Gamine Hovsz, anp Dreapru, AccIDENT.— 
Betwean twelve and one o’clockon Wednesday morning, the police 
of the C division made a forcible entry into Smart’s gaming-rooms, 
34, St. James’s-street, and, after a severe struggle, captured four of 
the gamblers, who were conveyed to the station-house in Vine- 
street. One of Smart’s sons, who was in bed at the time, being 
aroused by the attack, endeavoured to escape over the roof of the 
house, when, unfortunately, he was precipitated into the yard of Mr. 
Evans’s house adjoining, and was_killed on the spot. By another ac- 
count, the lower part of the house, it appears, is tenanted by acutler 
and perfumer, but who does not sleep there. The upper part is kept 
by Mr. Smart, where a club is held nightly. Upon the police getting 
into the house the whole of the inmates were thrown into consterna- 
tion. The officers took into custody all they found. In trying to es- 
cape, it appears, young Smart got out of the window at the top, and 
was running across the parapet to get to the next house, when, unfor- 
tunately, he missed his hold and fell into the street from the fourth 
story. Assistance was immediately rendered, and he was picked 
up in a dreadful state. A cab was procured, and he was conveyed 
to the hospital, where surgical assistance was promptly administered, 
but he shortly after expired. The case will, of course, undergo a com- 
plete investigation. 


representing the sary 
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The Emerald tender arrived at Devonport from Portsmouth on 
the 12th inst. and sailed on the 15th inst., with 12 first-class boys, 
drafted from the San Josef, for the Excellent. The Gorgon steam- 
yessel, Capt. C. Hotham, was paid advance of wages, and sailed on 
the 15th for the West Indies, with her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, 
Col. Wilson, to La Guayra. After landing the gallant colonel, she 
will proceed to South America. The Rhadamanthus steam-vessel, 
Master Commander T. H. Laen, arrived from Woolwich and Ports- 
mouth. She is now alongside the yard, shipping jury gear for the 
Royal Albert and Victoria yacht, building at Pembroke. The Royal 
yacht will be ready to go off the stocks in the spring.—In Harbour, 
in Commission: the Caledonia, the San Josef, the Sylph tender, the 
Spiteful, the Rhadamanthus, the Africa, and the Confiance steam- 
vessels, the Diligence transport, and the Rochester and the Devon 
lighters.—Appointments: R. C. Mould and T. Simpson allowed to 
retire as Commanders. Lieutenants R. Williams of the Thunderer, 
and Colin Kane of the Caledonia, have been allowed to exchange 
ships. Second Masters C. E. Maitland and W. H. Carver (additional) 
to the Caledonia; and J. J. Bell to the Rhadamanthus. 

Pursens.—The half-pay of these officers will be increased from 
the first of April next, as we observe in the navy estimates an addi- 
tional sum of £6200 is taken on this head. Some are to have £155 2s, 6d. 
per annum, or 8s. 6d. per diem. 

Deata or CoLonen Mippieron.—This officer, formerly a 
colonel in the 42nd Highlanders, was appointed Barrack-Master at 
Woolwich last year, on the retirement of Mr. Allan Mackenzie from 
the situation. About a fortnight ago, Col. Middleton was taken ill 
from the effects of cold, and died on Saturday last at Woolwich. 

The number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank and 
file which it is proposed to maintain for the service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (exclusive of the troops em- 
ployed in the East Indies) for the year, from the lst of April, 1843, 
to the 3lst of March, 1844, is 100,846. : 

The total estimated amount to be provided for the army services 
for the year beginning on the Ist, of at next is £6,225,103. This 
amount, compared with that estimated for the year ending on the 
31st of March, shows a decrease of money to be provided of £139,323, 
this amount being £94,936 less than 1842-3 for the effective services, 
and £44,487 less than the present financial year for the non-effective 
services. ‘ 

The charge of the land forces at home and abroad for the ensuing 
year is £4,601,708. From this sum is to be deducted the expenses 
of four regiments of Cavalry and 23 of ey: employed in the 
East Indies; and the expenses of the East India depdts at Maidstone 
and Chatham, This charge, amoun to £909,200, is defrayed by 
the East India Company. There is also a deduction of £73,181, 
being appropriations in aid. This leaves the sum of £3,619,327 to be 
Som for her Majesty’s land forces at home and abroad, exclusive 
of India. 








Winpsor.—Considerable discontent has prevailed amongst the in- 
habitants of Windsor for some time past in consequence of the second 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards marching, with the band at their 
head, twice every 


a mile, on the foot pavement, the whole of which they occupied, thus 
necessarily thrusting every person else into the street, so that the 
townspeople were compelled either to go out into the mud and filth 
on the road or stand up in doorways until the entire eee . 
Repeated remonstrances through the press were treated with perfect 
contempt, until at length, Mr. Moss, a medical gentleman, and an old 
inhabitant of the town, wrote to the Duke of Wellington on the sub- 
ject, and the duke, with that promptness which has ever distinguished 
the official conduct of his grace, immediately wrote to the officer in 
command of t, ordering the annoyance complained of to 
be at once discontinued, and the troops, since Monday, have marched 
in single files upon the kerb-stones from the barracks to the Castle ; 
but the officers have revenged themselves by not allowing the band to 
perform through the streets as heretofore. They have expressed 
themseives extremely indignant. 


that the | 





























































day to relieve guard at the Castle, a distance of half 
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4 Saturday Evening. 

, The Queen and Prince Albert walked in the Royal gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace on Thursday, both morning and afternoon.—His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Wylde, honoured 
the exhibition of pictures of the British Institution wie a visit in the 
afternoon.—Viscount Canning, Lord and Lady Ashley, and Mr. 
George Edward and the Hon. Ths. Anson, had the honour of joining 
the Royal circle at Buckingham Palace, at dinner. 

Fripay.—The Queen held a Court and Privy Council on Thursday 


afternoon, at Buckingham Palace, The Council was attended by his 
va m ag ope Prince Albert, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Wel- 


Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Robert Peel, *he Earl of Aber- 
deen, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, Sir Edward Be-atchbull, and the 
Earl of Jersey. His Excellency Baron de Hugel, after having an 
audience of the Queen, was presented to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. The — dinner party at Buckingham Palace in the even- 
be ntagpe = : 4 = the Duchess of Ken the Duke and 
uchess of Buccleuch, Lady Fanny Howard, Lord Ernest Bru 
and Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci. : i iim etl 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert was present on Friday afternoon 
at a meeting of the commission for promoting the Fine Arts in the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Lincoln, Mr. B. Hawes, and other 
commissioners attended. The meeting was held at half-past two 
o’clock at Gwydyr House, and sat until five o'clock. 

Yesterday was the birthday of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. The Royal Duke's tradesmen illuminated their houses 
in the evening. : 

It was currently reported on ’Change yesterday afternoon that the 
Blonde frigate had arrived off the coast from China, having on board 
three millions of dollars. 

Drury-Lane.—Mr. Macready’s benefit took place at this theatre 
last night, when the house was crowded to overflow. The entertain- 
ments chosen for the occasion were “* Much Ado about Nothing,” in 
which Mr. Macready played the mercurial Benedick in a style which 
proves the possession of a greater versatility than this gentleman 

ets credit for from the public generally. The “Mask of Comus” 

ollowed, with a very powerful cast, and was most approvingly re- 
ceived. Altogether the occasion must have been very gratifying to 
Mr. Macready’s feelings. [We shall present our readers with a scene 
from ‘Much Ado about Nothing” next week, and a portrait of 
Macready as Benedick.) 

Sutton Sharpe, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, died on the 22nd inst., at 
his chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, aged 45. 

Her Majesty held a Cour:and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace 
to-day (Friday), which was attended by most of the Cabinet Ministers 
and great officers of the household, 

A numerous deputation, headed by Mr. Wilson Patten, M.P., Mr 
Fielden, M.P., and Mr, Hornby, M.P., had a long interview with Sir 
James Graham this morning, at the Home Office. 

Despatches were received at the Foreign Office at one o’clock to- 
dav from Russia. 

CampripGe, Feb. 25,—At a congregation on Wednesday last, tle 
following degrees, were conferred :—Master of Arts: John Charles 
Whish, Trinity. Bachelors of Arts: Henry John Cramer, Trinity 
Hall: John Henry Brasier, Trinity. On Saturday last, Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust, LL.D., was admitted and took the oaths as Master of 
Trinity Hall.—On Monday last, died, at bis rooms in St. John’s Col- 
lege, the Rev. George Lanshaw, B.D., Fellow of that Society, and 
vicar of St. Andrew the Great, in the 37th year of his age. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant her Royal 
at of Incorporation to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 

ritain, 

Tue Income Tax.—The collectors of the Income Tax have re- 
ceived peremptory orders to collect. the first year’s duties without 
delay—three quarters of which were due last Christmas.— Globe. 

An immediate vacancy is expected to occur in the representation 
of North Warwickshire, es Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., one of the pre- 
sent members, has accepted the governorship of Van Diemen’s Land. 

; _ FOREIGN, 

By the arrival of her Majesty’s ship Andromache at Devonport, we 
have this morning accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 18th 
of December, being ten days later than the previous dates. The in- 
telligence by this arrival possesses considerable interest. The con- 
tinued contumacy of the Boers on the frontier, who have been acting 
in collusion with those at Port Natal, had passed beyond the bounds of 
sufferance, and the Lieutenant-Governor had taken the field with 
the whole disposable force of the colony. The force immediately 
putin motion on the frontiers consists of the 91st and 27th Regi- 
ments of infantry, with the Cape Mounted Riflemen, amounting in 
the whole to about 1200 men, with two 6-pounder field guns. The 
troops are formed in two divisions, one under the direction of Colonel 
Johnstone of the 27th, and the other under that of Colonel Somerset, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Hare. The artillery is placed 
under the command of Captain Wood, and the Commissariat under 
the direction of Deputy Assistant Commissary General Smith. The 
whole of the Caffre tribes surrounding the territory usurped by the 
Boers are also said to be put in motion, and no doubt seems to be 
entertained but the force will be perfectly adequate to accomplish the 
object in view, namely, the unconditional submission of the Boers to 
the Colonial authorities —Our readers will find a capital view of Cape 
Town, with a highly interesting article descriptive of the colony, in 
our 39th number (January 28th), which will be found a useful refer- 
ence during the impending war.—There is no commercial news of 
moment. The exertions to carry the projected road over the downs 
to Table Bay were continued with spirit, and the whole of the re- 
spectable inhabitants appear to act in cordial conjunction with the 

overnor aud Council. to carry out the details. y 

The Paris papers of Wednesday bave been received. They are 
chiefly devoted to observations on Sir R, Peel’s speech on Friday last. 
That portion of his speech which describes the wishes and policy of 
his administration in regard to France appears to have excited general 
admiration among the educated classes of the French capital. The 
Journal des Débats does full justice to the motives of the British 
Minister, and sympathises warmly with the admirers of that portion 
of Sir R. Peel’s address, in which he drew attention to the noble spec- 
tacle of the two most illustrious warriors of the age uniting to exert 
their influence to secure for their coopece countries the blessings 
of peace. As may be supposed, the Opposition prints see nothing 
but hostility under this manly and generous declaration, and are more 
violent than ever. . 

We have received the Madrid journals of the 15th instant, but do 
not find in them a single paragraph worth noticing. 

GERMAN PAPERS. f 5 

Bern, Feb. 16.—His Majesty the King, the Prince of Prussia, 
and Prince Charles are gone to Hanover. ; 

Hanover, Feb. 16.—Among the. twenty-four sovereigns and 
princes who will be present at the marriage ceremonies and festivities, 
there are eight reigning sovereigns, namely, the Kings of Hanover, 
Prussia, the ten Duke of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and the Dukes of Saxe Altenburg, Brunswick, and Anhalt-Dessau, 
and the three Hereditary Princes of Hanover, Prussia, and Meck- 

burg. P 
eteati7—At this moment (four in the afternoon) the Princess Mary 
of Alteaburg makes her entry into the city, rather later than she was 
expected, she having been delayed on the road by the festive recep- 
tion given her in almost every place between this and Heldesheim, 

Fes, 19.—At the inarrings of the Crown Prince, yesterday evening, 
the chapel was not crowded. |The bride wore a white robe of drap 
d’argent, with a profusion of jewels, a diadem of diamonds, anda 
wreath of myrtle entwined round the crown. ‘The exchange of rings 
was announced by a salute of artillery. During the benediction the 

oung couple knelt at the altar, and when they rose the King em- 
braced them, and all the Princes and ladies present warmly expressed 
the interest they took on the happy occasion. Their Royal High- 
nesses showed themselves to the people this morning, driving to 
; church in an open carriage, by cream-coloured horses 
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GRAND TEM?ERANCE SOIBEK, HELD IN THY CORN-EXCHANGE OF THE CITY OF CORK, ON THUASDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1843. 


TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL AT CORK. 


A great Temperance Festival has been held in Cork, of which 
we are enabled to give our readers a somewhat capacious notion 
upon the principle that temperance upon a large scale cannot be 
morally offensive to anybody, and may delight thousands with a 
contemplation of its innocent and not unvirtuous triumphs. 
““ What are you?” exclaims the reader; “ you have given us an 
agricultural meeting, a Corn-law League banquet, and now a tem- 
perance celebration. Do you speedthe plough? Are you wedded 
to cheap bread? And when you drink, is it in the sense of aut 
Cesar aut Nullus—water or nothing?” To which we reply that 
agriculture is a glorious pursuit—that the cheaper bread becomes, 
the more easily it may be paid for by those who have the means 
to pay—and of drinking, that we do drink, but that we think it 


possible to be intemperate even in the element of water—so do 
not drink too much of that. Badinage apart, we are interpreters 
of the stirring news events of the time, and all remarkable in- 
stances of festive celebration—whether the banquets be wine 
banquets, or water banquets, or negus banquets, which are a com- 
bination of both—are entitled to be recorded upon the pages of 
this journal, when not directly opposed to the better principles of 
our nature in example or design. 





Drawn on the instant by J. M‘Donald, Esq., of Cork. 


Now we give the engraving before us with great pleasure, be- 
cause temperance is a negative virtue which we cannot do ill to 
encourage and commend. It is true that on the general question 
we stand, as on most others, upon neutral ground—that we ap- 
plaud it in its moderate sense as simply negative, as a virtue of 
denial, tending to a thousand excellent results; and that we do 
not go so far as to discourage or forbid as much wholesome and 
well-timed enjoyment of innocent creature-comfort as may accord 
with the constitution and circumstances of those who are able to 
enjoy. Drunkenness we abhor, and adopt temperance most readily 
as the preventive of that most dangerous and unholy vice; but 
we would never use temperance as a weapon, either in a political 
or religious sense, but simply as an accompaniment of Christian 
morality, The temperance system of Father Mathew, in so far as 
we hope and believe it to be of good purpose and effect, we most 
heartily applaud; and if a harmless joke may be permitted us, 
think it much too good to throw cold water upon under any cir- 
cumstances. We therefore present one of its most important ce- 
lebrations to our readers as a gratifying evidence of the good which 
it has worked in the minds of those who have most profited by its 
adoption—one of its best and most eloquent features. We be- 
lieve, too, that its operation has been peculiarly happy in Ireland— 
that the prestige in favour of its calming and soberizing influences 
—of its capability to weave the home-tie, and reclaim humble 
families from ruin and disgrace—of its tendency to increase do- 


mestic happiness, and pour secret and almost imperceptible joy 
into many an anxious bosom—of its direction in favour of indus- 
try, and against dissoluteness—gave it a charming power over the 
people, and lured them to adopt it with a fervour and enthusiasm 
hardly less potent than that inspired by drink itself. The excitement 
of the scene at Cork was in itself a sortof intoxication, but it was a 
very happy one, and passed its pleasing electricity from rank to 
rank, class to class, and creed to creed, without one angry distinc- 
tion or one unbrotherly regret. Your medals of water, too, are, 
after all, better than your medals of blood; and the honours of 
temperance may, in the ordinary march of civilization, prove more 
humanizing than your honours of war. Thus does Father Mathew 
get his votes of thanks as well as Lord Ellenborough and our 
generals in the East; and nobody will deny the interest of the 
drama at which they are passed, if the following report of it de- 
serves the credit which we are quite confident it does. Yet it will 
be remembered that our temperance is not a mere prejudice—that 
in advocating the use of all that Heaven bestows upon the earth 
for man, we do not exclude the juice of barley, wheat, or grape, 
appropriated in moderation, and in proper time and place; and, 
moreover, that although we introduce an illustration of the Cork 
Festival in terms of praise and grace, yet that it is not long since 
we gave, with similar hearty goodwill, a spirited engraving of the 
Licensed Victuallers anniversary dinner. Now to our report.— 
(See page 130.) 





MISS MITFORD’S COTTAGE. 


Here, gentle reader, is the pretty quict dwelling-place of one 
to whom, if you have ever revelled in our English stories of fancy, 
and delighted in the pleasant literature of your native land, you 
must Owe many moments of unalloyed gratification and delight. 
It is the cottage of Miss Mitford, the good and clever authoress of 
“Our Village; but though a cottage only in its architecture, yet 
by virtue of its noble occupancy, the mind may convert it into a 
palace of poetry, fancy, imagination, and lofty thought. 

Miss Mitford’s own writings have always been invested with a 
peculiar charm, and have, amid all their varieties and versatility, 
the rare merit of being purely English. Sheis best known as the 
authoress of “ Our Village,” as the simple depictor of rustic life 
and hearts; the true, minute, honest, delineator of rural nature. 
Her style of elaborating every feature of a country landscape, of 
taking care that there shall be no neglect of any of God’s creatures 
who are cast upon her path ; that birds, and cattle, and trees and 
flowers, and streams, shall all have their share of her rustic pen- 
cil;—her groupings, village characters, and the effects of the vicis- 
situdes of life within such an atmosphere of simplicity—these 
have been called twaddle by severer judges, but the great jury of 
society has consented almost universally to recognise them as pic- 
turesque, beautiful, and full of kindly influences, and the most f 
mnocent poetry of heart, 

The view which we are here giving of the little cottage of Miss } 
Mitford acquires a fresh present interest from a circumstance which } 
it, however, pains us to record. If Miss Mitford be still there, 
we fear it is only to be surrounded by the contingencies of diffi- 
culty and distress. It would appear that the death of her father 
has left her in embarrassments which her own filial devotedness | 
was the means principally of entailing upon herself. A y 
touching instance of her attentive care of her parent is related by 
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MISS MITFORD’s COTTAGE. 


that admirable writer Mrs. Sigourney, in her “ Pleasant Memoirs 
of Pleasant Lands.” ‘ 

“The example of filial devotion exhibited by Miss Mitford adds 
lustre and grace to the rich imagery of her pages. An aged father, 
of whom she is the only child, is the object of her constant care. 
She is ever in attendance upon him, cheering him by the recital of 
passing events, and pouring into his spirit the fresher life of her 
own. The faithful performance of such high and holy duty con- 
tains within itselfits own reward. I cannot withhold a sweet pic- 
ture drawn by her pen, though sensible that she had no intention 
of its meeting the public eye. ‘My father,’ she writes, ‘is a 
splendid old man, with a most noble head, a fine countenance full 
of benevolence and love, hair of silvery whiteness, and a com- 
plexion like winter berries. I suppose there was never a more 
beautiful embodiment of healthful and virtuous old age. He 
possesses all his faculties with the most vigorous clearness, but 
his health suffers, and my time is almost entirely devoted to his 
service, waiting upon him and reading to him by night and by day. 
He was affected at your message, and sends his blessing to you 
and yours. How to promote his comfort in his advanced years, 
and increasing infirmities, oceupies most of my thoughts. It is 
my privilege to make many sacrifices to this pleasing duty : for 

with my dearest father, should I beso unhappy as to survive him, 
will depart all that binds me to this world.’ ” 

The catastrophe which Miss Mitford here deprecates has pars d, 
and her father is now no more. His orphan is harassed by the 
troubles that hehas left behind ; and an appeal has beenmade to the 
public to aid in a subscription thet may liquidate her liabilities, 
and present to her the means—once free—of maintaining quiet 
respectability, with the pension she derives from the Government 
and the occasional exercise of her pen. The Literary Fund has 
advanced fifty pounds towards this end; many other noble and 
generous individuals have come forward, and we shall be glad to 
learn that read tributes from hundreds of delighted admirers will 
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THE BLIND CHILDREN, AGNES AND LAURA, READING THEIR LESSONS IN PUBLIC, 


repay her their debt cf gratitude, and rescue their favourite from 
the anxieties which debt and poverty entail. 

Sorry, indeed, should we be, and much ashamed to hear, that 
the step of want, at the moment of the crowning sorrow of her 
life, should be cruelly intruded into the cottage of ‘‘ Miss Mit- 
ford;” or, that the authoress of “ Our Village” should, like too 
many gifted creatures, in the hour of adversity want friends. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND TO 
READ. 

On Monday, Feb. 20, a numerous and highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of this Society was held at the London Tavern, Bi- 
shopsgate-street; L. Hoare, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. J. Ram- 
sey, the secretary, read the report, from which it appeared that the 
benefits of the Society had been conferred on 29 boarders on the es- 
tablishment, besides upwards of 50 day scholars. It also alluded to 
the great superiori 





eriority of teaching adopted by this Society, which 
enabled the children, and even adults, to read with ease and facility, 
and which had been introduced into Egypt by a Mr. and Mrs. Leider, 
who came to England for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
it, the prevalence of blindness in Egypt rendering such a work of 
mercy of the greatest importance. The whole of the Gospels of the 
New Testament, the Book of Psalms, the Book of Genesis, and 
several other books, had been printed by the Society; and a few 
select hymns had been already embossed by one of the boys, which 
afforded an expectation that several inmates may ultimately become 
compositors, and thus be put in possession of a perfectly new method 
of earning a comfortable subsistence. The report concluded with the 
following appeal :—“ To every feeling mind the peculiar affliction of 
blindness must excite the deepest commiseration; although it must 
ever be a cause of grateful praise that our God of love frequently 
thinks fit to bestow upon these objects of his tenderest compassion 
and care a double portion of cheerful intelligence; thus rendering 
them subjects of the Christian’s brightest hopes, that, under his bles- 
sing, the Society may be instrumental, not only in imparting to them 
secular ‘oowiee, ut, what is of far higher consideration, be the 
happy means of bringing them to Jesus, whom to know is life eter- 
nal.” The report was received and aegis The Chairman, in a 
et Free eloquent speech, enforced the claims of the Society — 
public sympathy. The appearance of the poor blind children before 
them was a proof of the helplessness of their condition. By the in- 
strumentality of that Society they had attained a moral, intellectual, 
anda Christian education; and, although shut out from the light of 
the world, it had showed them the way to see that Light of Life which 
no one can take ewey or destroy. The childreu were then called 
upon to read various chapters in the Old and New Testaments, and 
the facility with which they turned to any particular portion of the 
Scripture selected excited the admiration of all present. Their style 
of reading would do honour to pupils possessing every natural func- 
tion, and under the most careful scholastic tuition. Two Chinese 
children, “ Agnes” and “ Laura,” were objects of great interest, and 
read their appointed lessons with English emphasis and discretion. 
Attempts were made to confuse them by presenting to their touch 
books of a different character from those to which they had been 
used, but the hoax was in every case promptly detected, and, after a 
moment’s ;explanation, their names and claencter were readily an- 
nounced. Several young women, also, whose sorrowful appear- 
ance was certainly not lessened by the large green spectacles with 
which their sightless eyes were covered, read and sang a variety of 
admirable pieces, to the wonder and delight of the audience. Several 
donations were announced, including £50 from the Goldsmiths’ Com- 


pany. a5 F ¢ i ‘ 

The system of tuition followed by this society is the one invented 
and zealously introduced by the late Mr, Lucas of Castle-street, 
Bristol. Its principles are so simple, natural, and easy of acquisition, 
that they promise to supplant every previous method. But let us 
explain. Tt has been invariably found that persons who are deficient 
in one sense exercise those that are left to them more constantly, 
and for this reason, more accurately ; for the senses are improved or 
educated by exercise. The exquisite fineness of touch and smell in 
the blind, like the quickness in the eye of the deaf, are to be attri- 
buted to the constant exercise of those organs. Those persons who 
are deprived of one or other of their senses will, to a great degree, 
supply the deficiency by the aid of those ea still retain. Hearing 
and touch are especially. cultivated by the blind: by the first they 
recognise rian and the endless variations and modifications of 
sound; by the second they become acquainted with the external form 
of objects. The chief art of the instructor of the blind, therefore, 
consists in supplying, through an indirect medium, those ideas of 
which his pupil cannot obtain a conception through the ordinary 
channels. Accordingly, we find that the invention of characters in 
relief was among the earliest measures taken for the instruction of 
the blind. In the first attempt, a modification of the squarely- 
formed letter of the Sclavonic alphabet was chosen; this was fol- 

* owed by various arrangements of triangular characters; but in both 
modes the number of letters and signs, and the general similarity of 





their forms, made a totally new system desirable. This, in 1834, 
was discovered and perfected by Mr. Lucas. Abandoning all previ- 
ous methods, he adopted a modification of stenographic characters, 
together with a system of contractions, which, while they more 
readily informed, actually refreshed the delicate sense of touch. 
This is now called the “ Britannic Universal Alphabet for the Blind.” 
It is composed of four straight lines and four semicircles, com- 
pounded with a sort of crotchet head; these form thirteen simple 
characters, and thirteen formed from the roots of these with a 
crotchet-head to each. There are ten double letters from the same 
roots, distinguished also by the crotchet-head; these also represent 
the nine figures and the cypher, whether used as numerals or ordi- 
nals. In all thirty-six characters are employed. 
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Sa Ones Gas 
Sah) Sp he 
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DOUBLE LETTERS, 


| fe oth sh? ipl) ch ng wh gh 
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The manner in which the characters of Mr. Lucas are used may be 
seen in the following Psalm, only that the extract is given in Roman 
letters instead of using the stenographic characters. 


PSALM the 100th, 


Mak a joyf nois ut L all y lands. bose 

Serv t L w gladn, cm bf hs prsne w singi. 

Kno y tht t Lhe hs G: it is he tht hath made us, a nt we ours: 
we rhs ppl at shep f hs pastur. ; 

Sntr n hs gats w thanksgivi a nhs corts w prais: be thankf u hm, a 
blss hs nam. : ‘ : 

For the Ls good; hs mrcis e Jasti; a hs mrei ndurth to all 
gnrashns. 

It will be observed that the repetition of numerous letters are 
avoided; particles are represented, in most instances, by the initial 
letter, and when a word, haying been once mentioned, recurs imme- 
diately or frequently, it is y Srgeee by its initial letter also. 

The Society recommend that teachers of the blind may be usefully 
employed in writing and embossing lessons, sums, or even music, for 
their use. This is done by means of a hard black-lead_pencil, or by 
a style (used by ladies in making eyelet holes), upon stiff paper, or on 
thin metal, similar to that used for coffin furniture. 

For this purpose a small embossing cushion may be prepared of a 
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SPECIMENS OF ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
ADISH A SUBTRACSIL 
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The children work their sums by the use of figure-blocks in a 
composing-box, of which the following is a representation :— 





ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


piece of millboard about six inches by ten, covered with a double 
piece of thick baize strained lightly over it; and the whole again 
covered with a well-strained thick chamois leather. By this means 
a flat elastic cushion is formed, upon which the paper or metal to be 
embossed is placed, and the stile may be used freely without liability 
to tear the material on which it is used. But all those who emboss 
for the blind must remember to commence the embossing from right 
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a “LADY” PUPIL OF THE SOCIETY. 
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to left; so that when turned over, the raised side may be read pro- 
perly from left to right. 

It may be necessary to remark here, that the letters of the alpha- 
bet by which the blind are first taught should be nearly twice as 
large as those by which their lessons are embossed; and this large 
alphabet may be used as & spelling-book for spelling at least several 
thousand words, of frequent recurrence, both monosyllables and 
dissyllables. 

The large alphabet may be embossed on the same metal as the les- 
sons, and fastened to a piece of thin wood or millboard, of about 
five inches by six in size. 
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MONUMENT TO HIGHLAND MARY. 


We have much pleasure in presenting the annexed sketch of a 
monument, just completed, to the memory of Burns’s Highland 
Mary. It has been raised over her grave in the West Churchyard, 
Greenocs. The erection is rather Roman than Grecian in its style, 
is pyramidal in form, and may be said to be divided into three 
compartments, the cornice-stones between which are elaborately 
carved. The first or lower compartment contains the inscription 
tablet. The second bears a bas-relief of Burns and Mary Camp- 
bell, representing their parting scene, when they plighted troth 
and exchanged Bibles across the “stream around the Castle o’ 
Montgomery.” 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods thick'ning green ; 
‘The fragraut birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin'd amorous round.the raptur'd scene, 
The third compartment contains a female figure emblematical of 
Grief, bending over an urn which her arms encircle, and upon 
which is carved the word “Mary.” Above her head, and almost 
at the apex of the pyramid, a star with rays is cut, in remembrance 
of the beautiful invocation “‘ to Mary in Heaven.” 
TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
Thou ling'ring star, with less‘ning ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn! 


O Mary ! dear depsrted shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear'st thou the groans tnat rend his breast? 
The inscriptioa on the monument is simple :— 
Sacred to Genius and Love—to Burns and Highland Mary. 


The monument stands about seventeen feet high, was erected at 
the cost of £100, and is by far the most imposing object in this 
old churchyard. It was designed. by Mr. Mossman, of Glasgow, 
the figures having heen carved by the eldest of his three sous. 
The monument to Highland Mary is every way worthy of this 
family of sculptors. 








THE GREAT MATHEW BANQUET. 

On Thursday week (says an enthusiastic Cork contempor ary) the 
magnificent demonstration of Teetotalism took place in the City of 
Cork; and if ever adequate powers of description were necessary for 
a journalist, it would be in the present instance. The demonstration 
was grand in its numbers, its rank, its intelligence, its wealth, its 
station, and its worth; but it was a thousand times more grand in 
the blending of all ranks and grades of society, in the union of men 
of all parties, and of every distinction of creed. It was glorious and 
soul-stirring in the unweuring and continued enthusiasm of the even- 
ing; it was interesting in the speeches delivered, from the glowing 
oratory of the great leader himself, to the untaught but splendid elo- 
quence of the operative classes. It was more than that—it was the 
triumph of the Cause in the place of its birth, in the cradle of its 
youth, in the home of its vigorous manhood. The most sanguine as- 

iration of the old battlers for the cause of moral om, of those 
ew gallant, fearless pioneers, who first breached the doctrine of 
Tota! Abstinence, and encountered the strong opposition of the in- 
terested, and the withering ridicule of the scorner—all was realized in 
the gorgeous assembly convened in honour of Father Mathew, 
Ireland's apostle and moral leader. 

The Hall is a spacious and lofty building, of more than 75 feet 
square, and the root is supported by two rows of light pillars along 
the centre. At the upper end a long piatform was erected, on which 
was placed a table for about 150 or 200 guests. Before this table was 
erected a magnificent chair, divided into three compartments—that 
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on the right for the guest-of the evening, the centre for the Chairman, 
and that on the left was occupied by a worthy member of 
the society, Mr. William Galway. ‘This tripartite throne was uphol- 
stered with rich crimson drapery, and its pillars wreathed with flow- 
ers of every hue and colour. Over the centre part glittered the 
golden harp of Ireland; and over those on each side were two ex- 
quisite banners of white satin embroidered in gold and silver, and 
bearing mottoes appropriate to the occasion. High over all was the 
emblematic banner of the Temperance cause all over the world—re- 
presenting peace, contentment, industry, frugality, happiness, and 
virtue. One would suppose that the festival was held in the midst 
of summer, when leafy trees waved to the light breeze, and_ brilliant 
flowers wantoned in the joyous sunshine—for the vast Hall resem- 
bled a gigantic bower of green boughs and brighter flowers. The pil- 
lars supporting the roof were almost concealed from sight with gar- 
lands, and from pillar to pillar the same tracery was suspended. The 
walls were hung with wreaths, festoons, garlands, and bouguets. 
‘Transparencies filled the windows on each side, and innumerable ban 
ners, flags, and streamers waved over all. The City arms adorned 
the lower end of the hall, and a beautiful golden crown was suspended 
by a bright wreath from two pillars in the centre of the hall, with a 
scroll bearing the motto—‘‘ Temperance; its members will support 
the Crown.” F 

The crush at one time was absolutely terrific—several thousands 
striving for accommodation, and seeking to obtain a place from which 
the best view of the magnificent display could be had. 

Counsellor Walsh haying taken the chair, he immediately rose and 
addressed the company. 

He said, he had the high honour of being called on to fill the chair, 
in consequence of the lamentable indisposition of Mr. Lyons. He 
regretted that the best chief magistrate that the city produced was 
not there to preside over them ; but as all there were pledged friends, 
he would not plead inadequacy to fill the station, as they would over- 
look his errors. (Hear.) It was right, however, to premise that the 
society had long since given up the practice of drinking toasts (hear), 
so that auy expression for the purpose of portraying them would be 
put in the shape of sentiments, and the first always given from the 
chair, as well as the first in their affections, was “The Queen.” 
(Cheers.) Feeling, as they did, that in the vast extent of her empire 
there were many different shades of political opinion and religious be- 
lief, yet they all joined in affection to her person. and crown, and re- 
joiced that they had one filling that station anxious to promote the 
happiness and welfare of the people. (Hear.) He would then give, 
with the best feelings of his heart, and all the enthusiasm that human 
nature was capable of, ‘ The Queen.” (Received with nine times 
nine.) Song—‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The Chairman said he considered the next sentiment one of great 
importance to the country. (Hear.) He would read it for them, and 
believed the sentiment coincided with the opinions of the whole com- 
munity—* Ireland, and may her prosperity be speedily established on 
the only secure foundation—universal temperance.” (Tremendous 
cheers.) Did notthat cheer show how deeply that wish was cherished 
in all hearts? The conviction was established in every thinking mind 
that no community or person prospered who was not a teetotaller. 
(Hear.) Common sense induced persons to look to self-preservation, 
and personal security was a prominent feature in every well-regulated 
mind. (Hear.) As he did not wish to delay them from hearing others 
who would command their attention, he would lose no time in pro- 
posing the sentiment. (Hear.) The temperance cause was spreadin 
in all directions, and they knew no distinction of sect or’ difference 0 
party politics, but they all met on neutral grounds, where each con- 
sidered the other his brother, and they were combined for the good of 
the common interest. 

The sentiment was hailed with loud cheers. 

The Rey. Alexander King, Independent minister, being loudly called 
on, responded to the toast, as did also the Rev. W.O’Connor, P.P. of 
Courceys and Ballinadee. 

He said, it was never his good fortune to see such a manifestation as 
that was in the cause of temperance, consisting of every Christian sect 
and of every political opinion. (Cheers.) On one side he saw his frien 
the Rev. Richard Hort, and on the other several Protestant and Ca- 
tholic clergymen, and other good friends to order and religion, deter- 
mined to exert themselves for the benefit of their fellow-men. 
(Cheers.) In fact, there was nota shade in religious opinion that was 
not joined there together and united in brotherly love towards each 
other, regardiess of any other consideration but to strengthen by their 
efforts the cause of temperance. (Cheers.) They should ali desire that 
Ireland might be as she ought to be, that they should have no distinc- 
tion of party or politics, but all united to promote the common good, 
until, in the language of the poet, Ireland’s 

Various tints unite, 
And formed in heaven's sight one arch of peace. 


(Great cheers.) 

The Chairman said that the next sentiment was the principal one 
of the evening. (Cheers.) The cause of their assembling that evening 
was to give a testimony of their esteem to their reverend president, 
who was meek as he was mighty, as renowned as he was unassuming. 
(Cheers.) With all the halo of glory which surrounded him, ke was 
just the same as, described by the Rev. W. O’Connor, he was twenty- 
three years ago. ‘The subject of bis fame filled the world, and few 
there were who were not accuainted with the name of Mathew. (The 
pame was received in the most rapturous manner, the vast assembly 
standing, and every hat and handkerchief waving most enthusiasti- 
cally.) Oh, how could he do justice to_his feelings, or express in 
language what they all felt he had done for them, and what he was 
still achieving, conferring blessings on hundreds and thousands of 
thousands. (Great cheers.) Of the numbers he has reclaimed, and 
given happiness and comfort to their homes. (Hear.) Ob, it was not 
in the power of human language to express all that had been done by 
him, or give utterance to the feelings of his heart—his lips could not 
supply words expressive enough. He felt how powerless he was to 
do justice to those feelings which were impressed on the hearts of all 
those present. Persons of all religious: communities met there 
to give that glorious manifestation in witness of the benefits and 
triumphs of Temperance; but it was not so dear to the heart of him 
as the comforts conferred by the humble fire-side, when all met in 
peace and happiness, and lived together in affection and harmony. He 
brought happiness to their fire-sides, and banished the demon of dis- 
cord and misery for ever from their habitations. (Loud cheers.) They 
were all met there without any feeling existing amongst them but 
regard and affection, and let them go their way through the length and 
breadth of the Jand, and they would find that since his exertions com- 
menced outrages had diminished in number as well as in their 
nature, and five years back they would not have believed that one 
person could introduce so much into the minds of the people of that 
which served to beautify and ennoble their feelings. Human praise 
or adulation ot him were but tributes of affection, which potired from 
their hearts. He had no desie for earthly praise and admiration, 
and he experienced perfect happiness when he saw those who were 
sunk into the lowest abyss of misery and degradation coming to him 
with smiling and happy countenances, showering happiness on Lim 
for the comforts ne was the means of procuring for them. Human 
adulations were not what he sought for—higher motives influenced 
him, and a higher agency urged him on. They all saw him now 
amongst the citizens of that, his adopted city, and although a bright 
halo of glory was shed around him by the nations of Europe, still his 
heart was as humble as ever, and his kind and affectionate manner 
was as unchanged as when formerly he could only boast of a high 
family, and went about to the wretched hovel, the bed of disease, and 
the house of the destitute, relieving their distresses, and spreading 
comfort and happiness in his path. He believed.they weie all there 
ready to thank him for his exertions, aad with cheers which should 
echo through the city, he would give—‘Their President, tie Rev. 
Father Mathew.” [A description of the manner in which this senti- 
ment was received by the vast multitude, it is utterly impossible to 





spected chairman, too partial to me, has spoken of my humble exer- 
tions in top laudatory terms; however, he has spoken from the ful- 
ness of his vii heart, that well of virtue and purity. (Hear and 
cheers.) On this evening I feel as nothing, but I feel that our glorious 
cause is everything (hear, hear); for on this evening Temperance 
keeps her festival, and celebrates her victory, and waves her pure an 
spotless banner aloft, untarnished by the breath of drunkenness, by 
the tear of the orphan or widow, and unstained by a single drop of 
human gore (hear and cheers): this is indeed a scene caralaiee to 
ave “Glory to God on high, peace on earth, and good-will to all men.” 
Great cheering.) Let it not for a moment be supposed, ladies and 

Foon, that I speak for the purpose of magnifying myself or what 

have done. Iam too well aware that I am only an instrument in 
the hands of that Great Being who selects the weak to confound 
the strong. I claim no merit for the as that follow 
from the principles of teetotal abstinence. never anticipated 
this grand and _ brilliant gee when I first, heaven-directed, 
planted the little srain o mustard seed, which has grown into 
a mighty tree, spreading its branches over the entire earth, and beneath 
whose shade millions of creatures are finding shelter and repose. 
(Hear and cheers). Oh! this is the work of the right hand of the 
Almighty God, before whose eyes all flesh is as grass. How magnifi- 
cent is the spectacle which this hall Preah and what but tempe- 
rance could produce it? (Hear and c' eers). All are united, rich and 
poor, all sects and politics are met here at the same board, extending 
the right hand of brotherhood: this is more, than the fondest aspira~ 
tions of my heart could wish to see accomplished. (Cheers.) It must 
delight every Christian mind. Truly might I say that it is a spectacle 
on which the Almighty looks with delight, for it realises the com- 
mandment of the Redeemer, “a new commandment I give unto you, 
that you all love one another.” (Cheers.) The veriest outcast who con- 
templates this scene must pause in his career, and sigh for the bless- 
ings of that society whose lessons he has not the courage to practise. 
Cold and unsusceptible must be he who would not catch a spark of 
the etherial fire. I pity the man who could sit here without feeling 
an attachment to our cause, and who wovld leave us with a hostile 
heart. (Hear, hear.) “ Hostile heart!” I think I hear some person 
say, “who can have a heart hostile to a cause whose object is the 
general good of society at large?” Cheers.) But with sorrow I con- 
fess that our cause has enemies, that there are many who would re- 
joice in the fall of oursociety, and who would hail the return of in- 
temperance: prejudice, interest, appetite, and drinking customs—and 
in a few cases, political motives and sectarian feelings are arrayed 
against us; but, strong in the strength of the Almighty God, the 
cause is pursuing a right forward career, and every difficulty is yield- 
ing before it. (Loud cheering.) Five millions of persons are enrolled 
under the banner! the mighty vice of intoxication is yielding, and, 
with the blessing of God, we will cast the “pale horse and his rider’ 
into the sea. (Lend cheering.) With heartfelt exultation we can 
survey the present condition of the country, we can witness 
the happiness of the people in the smiling faces that sur- 
round us, but let us not forget that there are those amongst our 
fellow-citizens, thousands of whom are suffering from the evil con- 
sequences of intoxicating drink. Oh! if we conld take in at one view 
the ravages occasioned by intemperance in this city, we would see the 
dissipated husband, the bereaved father, the disconsolate mother, the 
pining orphan, and the youth of high hope and fervant aspirations 
sinking into a Shameful and premature grave. (Hear, hear.) _ It is to 
oppose the progress of this ag evil, to arrest this abomination, that 
the temperatice movement has been established. (Hear and cheers.) 
Bat the members of our society are like other men and weighed in the 
same balance (hear, hear): but that is not the case, for they are 
judged as the heathens of former times judged the primitive Christians. 
(Hear, hear.) I will not pause here to vindicate myself against the 
charges made against me by the enemies of our cause. That may be 
necessary in another place, but not here. It is not necessary in the 
presence of this assembly, sony whom I have lived and laboured 
for twenty-six years, and many of whom have been the much loved 
objects of my spiritual care ; and proud and happy am I to see them 
here to soothe the feelings of their former instructor and to participate 
in his happiness. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) Oh! If I were the 
vile thing that many represent me to be, surely the religious, the 
respectable, and the high-minded citizens of Cork would not have 
invited me to enjoy the honour that this banquet confers, and to the 
fulness of the giory of such an bthieen <9 _ (Tremendous cheering.) To 
save father, mother, child, and the pu lic at large from the etd 
vice of intemperance, to diffuse peace and good-will amongst all men, 
and to raise and elevate their intellects is the object of our glorious 
cause. It is to assist in the accomplishing of this sublime object that 
we call upon all to abstain, and we call upon them on the principle 
laid down by St. Paul, in the 14th chapter o his Epistle to the Romans 
— You shall not eat flesh or drink wine; or do anything by which 
your brother might be offended or made weak,” and it is in the same 
spirit that we call on others, that others again may abstain from the 
nse of pernicious drinks which are destroying the happiness of millions. 
(Hear and cheers.) We .call on all to abstain for their own sakes, and 
also for the sakes of their fellow-men, eee The history of every 
drunkard that has perished or that still lives in abject misery proves 
the fearfully pernicious properties of intoxicating liquors. (Hear, 
hear.) No man ever became intemperate all at once, or was born 
a drunkard ; it comes on by. little and little, and before he is 
aware of the awful fact he is a drunkard. (Hear, hear.) But 
while I Jaud Temperance and call on all to join its ranks, far be 
it from me to pass censure on those who use stron; liquors in a 
moderate ee Ino more condemn them than did St. Paul condemn 
the state of honourable wedlock, but Isay that every motive that 
could influence a Christian to adopt any line of conduct calls on us 
to warn others to abstain. (Hear.) There is no gratification worthy 
of a Christian that cannot be enjoyed without tasting intoxicating 
liquors. (Hear, hear.) Oh! my friends, if our Bridewell, our Lunatic 
Asylum, or our prisons, or even hell itself, were to trace on our 
adorned walls the history of the desolation, the agony, and the eternal 
ruin wrought by drunkenness, as did the mysterious hand upon the wall 
of the court of the king Belshazzar, the reading of it would cause our 
hearts to die within us, and our spirits tofaintaway. It isfor this reason, 
then, that I call on the virtuous and temperate to assist us In this 
great work. ie ear, hear.) By saying this 1 mean no censure, and if 
the labours of the present humble workers of the cause have been so 
blessed by the Almighty God, as to be the means of conferring happiness 
and blessings on thousands, a richer, greater, and better harvest may 
be expected when those persons who possess wealth, influence, and 
rank will co-operate with us for the benefit of the holy cause of total 
abstinence. (Hear, and cheers.). I call upon all who love their species, 
their God, and their religion, to assist us in the accomplishment of 
this glorious work. (Cheers.) It is true we are not commanded by 
any precept, human or divine, to abstain; but if the great springs of 
human action, hope and fear, have not lost their influence on our hearts, 
you will all obey the call, and assist us in shh lge the era of Christian 
charity and love, and,in making the world a glorious habitation, in 
which every man a § sit down in peace in the enjoyment of the bles- 
_sings secured through Christ; temperance binding altogether in the 
strictest and sweetest bonds of Christian charity and brotherly 
love.—The very reverend gentleman then resumed his seat amid 
thunders ofapplause. | ; 

The health of the chairman, the ladies, the press, were then given 
and eloquently responded to, and the vast multitude separated at half- 
past twelve o’clock, in the most orderly manner, the band playing the 
national anthem. 



































































































CHESS. 


Solution to Problem No. 15, P 
[By an error, we believe of the printers’, this problem was given to 
be solved in seven moyes—it should have been “white to move and 
mate in four moves.’’] 





give—the reader must imagine what a display of feeling the mention WHITE. BLACK. 

of that ee ane must pelea oe where oe eh eae ie seer x oe ed a ba *. 
resent who ‘athi thew had raised from destitution an e: ‘ 

. Saree Kt to Q Kt 6th ch K to Q sq 


wretchedness to comfort and happiness.] 

When the enthusiasm had subsided, the rev. gentleman rose and 
proceeded to address the assemblage. He said:—Mr. Chairman 
ladies, and gentiemen, your kindness has so affected me that I feel 
scarcely able to address you. You have conferred on me this even- 


ing arich reward, which J prize above all earthly things—other reward 
T never sought for; and it is my opinion that the great God has im- 
planted a secret yearning in the breasts of all men to stimulate them 
to noble deeds, for withont these arate what would man be? he 
would sink into a state of ignoble apathy. (Hear.) Yei, although you 
have gratitied this desire of mine to the fullext extent, it is not that 
which causes my heart to vibrate—it is the triumph of our cause 
which absorbs all my feelings, and which is dearer to me than my 
very existence. (Lremendous cheers,) Our beloved and highly re- 


B to Q B 7th mate 


We give an extract from a letter of a correspondent at Enfield, con- 
taining a challenge, which we have no doubt will be accepted by some 
chivalrous spirits in the same good feelin with which it is given :— 
“As the representative of a small chess club in Enfield, I am desired 
to say that we shail be happy to play a friendly game, by post, with 
any parties or club so desirous of playing. G. L. Smarr.” 








It appears that one of the parties subjected to an Exchequer 
rocess for smuggling has pleaded guilty to the charge alleged against 
i, and paid, in the way of compromise, the large penalty inflicted, 

° . 
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LITERATURE. 





Tur Brive or Scio, Sones or THE Heart, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Henry Daniex. Printed and published at 
Truro. ; 


We turned to these poems with no slight curiosity and interest 
when we perceived the yolume to be a production of the Cornish 
press. There is nothing in which we take more pleasure than in 
watching the movements of literature in the provinces. In the 
metropolis, authors and publishers have long reduced the art to 
the level of a trade, from which men look with greater anxiety to 
derive a solid return of pounds, shillings, and pence, than to those 
more enduring rewards from which the votaries of the Muses used 
to derive inspiration. Mercenary calculations have, with the tribe 
of writers at least, superseded nobler and more disinterested 
views; with us, the poet’s guide is the book of Cocker, rather 
than the book of Fame. ‘“ Rem, quocunque modo rem,” was 
Lord Byron’s cry to Mr. Murray; and those who have followed 
in his footsteps have, in this particular at least, if not in others 
more worthy of admiration, gone fer to better the instruction. 
Hunger and request of friends are no doubt motives which must 
have weight in any state of society, but never have they been 
abused to such an extent as in the publishing world of London 
at present. Literature, in fact, may be said to have died, and 
book-making to have taken its place. Originality is below par, 
and genius held cheaper, to use an illustration of rare Jack 
Falstaf’s, than your week-old mackerel. Are we, for ever, in 
vain to expect the coming of some mighty spirit, to stir the 
sluggish and muddy waters, and breathe into them the breath 
of life? Are there to be no more Wordsworths, no more 
Shelleys, no more Burnses? Has the world grown old? Is it 
now in the sere and yellow leaf? Have the receding waves 
of intellect and mind left us to welter amidst the slimy 
ooze of stagnation, and stranded us on the shoals of inanity and 
barrenness ? 

These are questions which, as we lay no claim to second-sight 
or the mantle of the seer, we shall not attempt to solve. Certainly 
we meet with few topics of consolation from a review of the pre- 
sent state and prospects of the literary market of London, and 
we therefore take delight in extending our views beyond its 
murky atmosphere of smoke and fog, and examining what is 
going forward in narrower and less noisy circles. When a man 
publishes a volume of poetry in a provincial town, he is generally 
moved to it by the consciousness that he isa poet of nature’s 
making. He has a portion at least of ‘‘ the vision and the faculty 
divine,” glimpses of something better than the publisher’s shop 
or the magazine, occasional flashes of licht from on high, which 
lift him above Arithmetic Hall and the Rule of Three. Such at 
least has been the case, as well with poets who have afterwards 
won a proud preemisence in their art, a national and even world- 
. wide reputation, as with men less known to fame indeed, but 
still not unvisited by the Muse. Southey, Lamb, and Coleridge, 
first published in Brirtol, Burns in Kilmarnock. Such towns as 
Glasgow, Cork, and Newcastle, have their local poets, who in 
more favourable cireumstances might achieve a higher repu- 
tation than others whose compositions are ushered into the 
world with more flourishing of trumpets and beating of drums. 
Therefore it is that we always seize on a stray volume from 
any of those distant regions, and devour the contents with 
eagerness. 

We yather from Mr. Daniel’s preface, as well as from various 
passages in his poems, that he hasa high opinion of his own 
powers. The following passage may perhaps afford our readers 
some amusement: 


Few or none of the miscellaneous poems in this volume would have 
been published a second time to the world, had they not been ad- 
mined many whose taste and intelligence are alike unquestionable. 
The iushot must be pardoned for making the above statement, as it 
appears somewhat egotistical, but, at the same time, had it not been 
the case, he would neither have published this work nor have yen- 
tured to solicit thé notice cr assistance of a single individual. The 
reader will perceive, on an attentive perusal, that a great disparity 
exists in the poetical merits of the different productions. This is in 
some measure attributable to the time at which they were written, 
some being composed at an early, others at alater age. All, how- 
ever, have been carefully revised, and several have received consider- 
able additions, especially the Monody on Shelley. The hypercritic 
may magnify little blemishes and errors, which are of no real 
consequence, but he has invariably a large share of envy—and Livy 
tell us, “ Ceca invidia est, nec quid quam aliud scit quam detrectare 
virtutes.” é ‘ 

The over-fastidious may be disgusted at a Phe expression or a 
rugged line, no matter how excellent the thought that expression or 
that line may embody ;—but it would be manifestly absurd to engage 
in the thankless and impossible task of giving those gentlemen com- 


plete satisfaction. Besides these, there is 
“The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head,” 
who sets up for an oracle in the whole Cyclopadia of human learning. 
The influence of such characters in the world is, however, little or 
nothing ; they may talk themselves hoarse without changing those 
views and opinions, which, as they result from steady, un iassed 
minds, and tastes unaffected by the false and meretricious dogmas of 
rules and systems, move in harmony with nature, and afford the 
only solid foundation for a criticism true and legitimate. 
Now, there is rather too much assumption about this tone for 
our liking. Modesty is the unfailing attendant of genius; -the 
conceited prig is invariably a dunce. Mr. Daniel evidently pos- 
seases considerable sensibility, an ear for versification, and some 
fancy, but he is far from having done anything to entitle him to 
play Sir Oracle at this rate. We hardly expect to see him attain 
greater distinction than this volume may gain for him. His 
le, such as it is, bears all the marks of being formed : it is 
the production of a person in middle life, as we should take 
him to be from other indications containedin his volume. What- 
ever of crudeness there may be in the thoughts and expressions, 
there is nothing of immaturity. He has been content to he too 
much of an imitator, and, notwithstanding all the self-confidence 
he occasionally shows, has trusted but little to himself, The first 
poem, “The Bride of Scio,” recalis Byron in every line. The 
monody on Shelley is equally in the manner of the poet to whose 
memory it is dedicated. Shorter pieces throughout the volume 
are redolent of Campbell and Moore. His genius is evidently not 
dramatic. “ Ormesinda, or the Betrothed,” a three-act 
is formed on the very worst model he could have sele 
dramatists of the last century: it is full of their faults of turgid 
rant and overdrawn cast-iron character, There are repeated 
grievous sins of grammar, proceeding, no doubt, from carcless- 

ness or self-love, which he would do well to correct; ¢.g.:— 
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Not one for whom each tell-tale eye 
ould gaze upon so meltingly. 
‘The immortal maids, 
Though beckoning from their bowers of fadeless bloom, 
Would vainly beckon, if beside me stood 
Thee. lovely Ormesinda. 


We hardly know whether we shall be thanked for pointing out 
such defects—indeed, we are pretty sure we may expect no grati- 
tude. Mr. Daniel will no doubt refer us to his fables of “ The 
Conceited Mole,” or “‘ The Fly and the Architect.” 

We should not do justice, if we did not and that many passages 
are written with much force and vigour, although continuelly re- 
minding us of what we have before read. Take the following 
from the Monody : 


There is a certain pleasure in the tear 
Shed for the great, whose burning thoughts retain, 
An immortality behind them here, 
Upkindling others in the living brain, 
That muses on them, even as a strain 
Forgotten, with new melody awakes, 
At some sweet song. Oh yet there doth remain, 
A something which of death a glory makes, 
‘That withers not through age, nor changes, nor forsakes ! 


Oh! there be names that wear an halo round them, 
The beauty of whose splendour fadeth not, 
And this world’s narrow limits only bound them 
In their far journey. Men and empires rot, 
Proud cities fall and are the homes of—what ? 
The bittern and the serpent. Nothing can 
The name of genius from memory blot. 
Worshipp’d when first its glorious race began, 
And will the spirit haunt of the last living man ? 


Oblivion’s voiceless waters may not roll 
In darkness over thee thou gif 


Iratran Opera at ConsTantrinopis!—This ph 
been announced, from more than one authority, Ss eet seegescleer a 
taken place in the City of the Sultan. The representation took place 
in the harem of the Sultana Validé, and the opera chosen forthe oc- 
casion was ‘‘ Belisario.” It is further stated that the beautiful Cir- 
cassians were so moved by the pourtrayed miseries of the old Roman 
warrior, that one, in a fit of excited commiseration, threw a purse of 
gold at the feet of the supposed un eo ey, 

Victor Huco.—A new play, entitled “ Les Burgraves,” by this 
poe writer, is shortly to be produced at the Comédie Francais, 

aris. ete 

Exrecrep Foreteners.—Amongst the host of forthcoming im- 
portations to add their strength to the réunion musicale of the ap- 
obigeaee season, we perceive the names of the great Spohr, who by 
the way has # hankering after the white cliffs,—Mendelssohn, already 
an adopted son of Albion,—Dreyschock, the young pianist, who is to 
obliterate all memory of his predecessors,—Vieuxtemps, who has 
been called the rival to Paganini, and Sivari, the favourite pupil of 
that great man, “whose bones now blanch at superstition’s scowl!” 
While learning and liberality are walking hand-in-hand over the civil- 
ized earth, can it be that the once mightry mistress of the world 
should now be so grovelling and debased as to carry religious bigotry 
beyond the grave, “ snuffing up with its Moloch nosiril the scent” of 
its victim’s eternal perdition ! 

Gxanp Concert in THe Crry.—On Monday evening last the 
grand concert for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the crews 
of the Reliance and Conqueror took place at the Universal Hall of 
Commerce, Threadneedie-street, which, for the first time, was de- 
voted to the purposes of music, and which, spacious as it is, was 
crowded to excess by a noble and fashionable auditory. The concert 
opened with Mozart’simmortal overture to ‘ Die Zauberfléte,” which 
was beautifully performed by a most efficient band, led by Mr. F. 
Cramer. Next followed, appropriately enough, Boyce’s lovely duet, 

Here shall soft charity repair,” which was excellently sung by 
Messrs. Shoubridge and C. Purday, ‘‘ Bid me discourse” was given 

y Miss Towers with exquisite freedom and power. The duetto 
“Sul aria” was _a most, brilliant and effective performance by the 
Misses Birch. Kalliwoda’s masterly composition, ‘‘ The Gravedigger” 
is not very well suited to Mrs. A. Toulmin’s powers, but her reading 
of this aria lugubre was good, particularly in the words of the last 
line, ** The gravedigger and his poor child, so dear,” which were given 
with great beauty and pathos. Mr. Harrison’s execution of Rossini’s 
cayatina from “The Lady of the Lake” was much indebted to Mr. 
Lazarus’s exquisite ciarionet obligato accompaniment. ‘* Let the 
bright Seraphim” was sweetly, but feebly sung by Mrs. C. Harper ; it 
requires a full and easily wielded voice to staad against the powerful 
trumpet accompaniment in Keller’s German song, “‘ Der Blinde.” 
in “Prendi! per me,” the joint production of Benedict and De 
Beriot, Mrs. Alfred Shaw’s magnificent voice seemed joyously to 
expand its extraordinary beauties, as if surprised by the pleasant 
and unexpected opportunity which the immense space afforded 
it. This was brows d apparent in the last line of the song, 

Immensa @é l’estasi del mio piacer,’”’ which she gave with 
all her heart and soul, and which called down one of 
the most vehement encores we ever heard. Mrs. Shaw, in the 

erformance of this beautiful aria, in our opinion, eclipsed all her 
ormer great exertions. The first part of this delightful concert con- 
cluded with the celebrated trio from “ Il Matrimonio Segreto” (in 
English), which was most perfectly sung by Miss Birch, Miss Rain- 
forth, and Mrs. A. Shaw. The three ladies’ voices harmonised to- 
gether in the. most exquisite manner. In the reproachful passage, 
ti Young Ladies, ’ or, as it is more powerfully reproying in Italian, 

Vergogna! _the low notes of Mrs. Shaw told with astonishing 
beauty and effect. We never heard the trio so well sung before. 
Part II. of the concert commenced with Weber’s Grand Overture to 
‘“‘ Euryanthe” (Leader, Mr, Loder), and produced the noblest effect. 
Miss Rainforth sang ‘‘ Wapping old stairs” so very sweetly as to de- 
serve a hearty encore. A fantasia on the cornet-a-piston was most 
beautifully executed by Mr. Harper, junior. Horn’s lovely duet, “I 

now a bank,” was most charmingly sung by the Misses Pyne, two 
extremely juvenile artistes, but who give ample promise of maturing 
into first-rate talent. The last vocal piece wus “ Mary of Castle 
Carey,” by. Wiison, which was given with all his characteristic pathos 
and pure simplicity. The concert terminated with a “ Finale” (in- 
strumental), by Haydn, leaving but one feeling on the delighted minds 
of the numerous auditory—that of the greatest satisfaction at seeing 
the highest intellectual enjoyment waiting as a nurse and handmaid 
upon Charity! 













































































ted one! 

For that undying flame which fired thy soul, 
Kindled in some bright region of the sun, 
Remains undimm’d behind thee. Years may run 

Their never-ceasing round, and slow decay, 

Fall like a shadow this green earth upon, 
The Heavens dissolve, the star-orbs roll away, 
All fade, except the mind’s imperishable ray. 

The book may be considered one out of many examples that, in 
the present age, from the multitude of models made to use, it is 
possible, with little original genius, but with a mind well imbued 
with that of others, to write very fair poetry. So far Mr. Daniel 
is an exception to the class of writers to whom he belongs, and 
of whom we spoke at the commencement of this article. Had he 
leaned more on himself, he might have written what would have 
been better worth preserving, for there are individual verses which 
show greater capabilities than appear from the general quality of 
the poems. Such are these :— 

There is a silent worship of the eyes, 

The faltering tongue in vain attempts to reach, 
The burning thought to deep emotion dies, 

That moment there is speech. 


Some pangs there are no tongue may tell 
That in the soul too deeply dwell; 
Emotions o'er some spirits steal, 
That lowlier minds may never feel, 
Several poems are added in the dialects of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, which we do not admire. 








NEW MUSIC. 


Tur Zeruyr Watrzes, for the Pianoforte. Compos:d and dedi- 
cated to Charles Hitchiogs, Esq. By A.J. Rexford. Price 2s. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

Four waltzes, with introduction and coda @ /a Strauss, very light 

and graceful, if not very original. But it would be invidious to 

look for this latter quality in this “ done-to-death” style of com- 
position; elegance of melody and correct harmony are quite 
enough to satisfy, and these are to be found in the “ Zephyr 

Waltzes.” 


Tue Hon, E. H. Sranney.—We are happy to state that the an- 
swer to inquiries in St. James’s-square this morning, was that Mr. 
Stanley was much better, and considered out of danger. 

Deatu ov THE Otpest Man 1n_Lonpon.—Louis Pouché, who 
underwent an operation for hernia in December last, died a few days 
since in Castle-street, Leicester-square. He was born at Rouen, 
January 17, 1735. He was kind and good-natured, and gentlemanly 
in his conduct; no one could sit in his company without being de- 
i with his manners and amusing tales. He usually took his 
chair at the Cambrian Tavern, in Castle-street, during the latter part 
of his life, where he often amused the company with his favourite 
song, “ I've kissed, and I’ve prattled with fifty fair maids.” , 


Trstimoniat oF Respect To THE MEMORY OF THE LATE J. 
Sypney Taytor, A.M., &c.—The committee of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, who, with a sense of justice and pecesrty as honourable to 
their own feelings as itis to the memory of their departed friend, en- 
tered into a subscription for the above purpose, have, within these 
few weeks, completed the erection of a tomb in Kensal-green Ceme- 
tery, as a memorial of the public and private virtues of this distin- 
guished advocate and philanthropist. 

Nortu SHierps.—SincuLar CuarcGe.—John Armstrong, and 
William Wheeler, who by their exertions had saved the crew of the 
Hesperius, which was wrecked on the Herd on Thursday week, were 
charged with having allowed some of the crew to bring in the life- 
boat some of their clothing ashore, the rule being that life alone is to 
be saved, in such critical situations, and by bringing clothing along 
with the crew they subject themselves to a penalty. This remarkable 
charge, if it car be considered as such, was made before the magis- 
trates at North Shields on Tuesday, but the principal witness not ap- 
pearing, the case could not be fully gone into. We understand, how- 
ever, that Wheeler was fined 10s., and the trustees of the life-boat 
also fined 10s., for this act. 


Saturday last being the day fixed for the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Hanover,}is, Majesty the King of Hanover gave directions 
that every poor person in the parish of Kew should have a good 
dinner provided for them at their own homes, which was carried into 
effect by each person being supplied with 41b, of beef, one quartern 
loaf. and two pints of beer, in addition to which each family was sup- 
plied with a sack of coals, which was most gratefully accepted. 

The Courrier Francais mentions that there is at present residing 
in the rue Muller, No. 8, a verson named Desquersonnitres, who has 
reached the great ge of 135, and is in full possession of his intel- 
lects. 

‘A remarkable petition was presented in the House off Commons, on 
Monday night, which is thus officially entered in the records of the 
house :—** Theatrical entertainments.—Petition of Laura Honey, 
complaining that au action has been com menced against her for 
performing in a theatre at Liverpool which was not duly licensed, and 
preying for a Bill to exempt her from the penalties, and to cause 
the action to be discontinued.” : 

On Sunday evening last, as Barnard’s Woodford coach was pro- 
ceeding from that place to London, and when near the Yorkshire 
Grey Inn, Stratford, three persons in a horse and cart came in con- 
tact with one of the leaders, and, from the injuries it received, it died 

,e following morning. 1 ‘ 
eos Tuesday last the annual dinner of the subscribers to the 
Tailors’ Benevolent Institution was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
when upwards of 400 persons sat down to a sumptuous entertainment. 
Sir Peter Laurie presided. The subscriptions and donations 
amounted to upwards of 61500. ; 

It is stated that the highest income returned by any barrister under 
the recent act is £14, a year. Many attorneys have returned 
under £150 a year. F 

The Slectin ot a Common Councilman for the ward of Cripplegate 
Without concluded on Monday, when Mr. Septimus Riad was de- 
clared duly elected, the numbers being—for Mr. Riad 156, Mr. King 
116. ‘ 

On Monday a letter was received by thesecretary of the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society from G. E. Anson, Esq., enclosing 
the sum of £50 from his Royal Highness Prince Aibert, 1 aid of the 
funds for the relief of the shipwrecked mariners, and desiring to be- 
come joint patron of the society with her Majesty. 





Tur Sone or tur Zepuyr. The poetry by Charles Hitchings, 
Esq., the music by A. J. Rexford. Price 2s. 6d. Cramer, Ad- 
dison, and Beale. 

A most graceful and effective cavatina. Mr. Rexford’s name is 

new to us, but we have no hesitation in recommending this ele- 

gant song alike to the musician and amateur. The poetry, also, 
is excellent. 





Oxp Eneranp For Ever! 
music by Edward Wilson. 
author). 

This song consists of five short stanzas to as shorta melody (only 

ten bars), which, as far as it goes, is not objectionable; but the 

want of variety is too apparent. 


The stanzas by Dr. Raffles, the 
Price 2s. W. Blackman (for the 





For ENGLAND AND THE QuerEN; or, Our Gallant Ship has 
Righted! Song. The music by T. Williams. Price 2s, Metzler 
and Co, 


A simple but energetic melody, with accompaniment of befitting 
character. 1t cannot fail to produce a lively effect on the ears of 
every one who will sincerely and loyally say, in the words of the 
song, ‘* For England and the Queen, my boys, huzza !” 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 


A Turatnicat Row 1n Iraty.—The Carlo Theatre at Genoa, 
on the night of the 16th inst., was crowded to excess for the first ap- 
pearance, this season, of Clara Novello, whose reception was most 
flattering. The eternal “ Puritani” again! The movements which 
create so much enthusiasm sung by the artists in Paris and London 
fell flat on the ear: no encores, and but little applause. In the second 
act Clara Novello had no sooner terminated the cadenza at the end of 
her first solo in the cabaletto, than certain persons in the pit indulged 
in yery sttong expressions of disapprobation. The be of the Romans 
felt indignant at this treatment: she knitted her brow, bit her lip, 
looked daggers, and abruptly left the stage. Symphony of the orches- 
tra ended—no prima donna! Since the far-famed Tamburini riot, 
at the Queen’s Theatre, in London, we never heard such a charivari 
of whistling, hissing, shouting, and clapping of hands. The curtain, 
after some minutes’ delay and confusion, was lowered; the row still 
increased, and the public becoming “ dangerously ” impatient for 
explanation, the impresario obeyed the summons; no sooner had the 
word “ indisposizione” escaped his lips, than a volley of hoots and 
shouts put an end to further apology. Again delay and consultation, 
and curtain up; “Suona la tromba,” the scene which follows the 
soprano air, was next attempted, amidst increased uproar. Now the 
storm was atits height. At last the curtain was again lowered, and 
again raised, and, behold, there stood the indignant prima donna, all 
submissive, trembling, and deadly pale! In afew seconds the or- 
chestra resumed the aria, and, after executing a few bars most inau- 
dibly and reluctantly, she abruptly broke off, ap P lamps, 
and addressed the audience in talian. She stated she was fa- 
tigued by her recent Saree and was unwell; she had been forced 
to sing; she had endeavoured to do her best, but she had no voice 
left, and entreated the public to be indulgent, After this reasonable 
appeal she was greatly applauded, and retired; the curtain again was 
lowered, and thus ended the first performance of “‘ Puritani” in 
Genoa. Inas' box of this elegant and beautiful theatre were Al- 
aie and her sister. It must have been ularly mortifying to 
the insulted prima donna to know that the above scene was witnessed 
The latter is on her way 


Mapame Viarpor Garcra.—We are given to understand that 
this celebrated vocalist does not intend visiting us this season, 





peypur eames and a sister artiste. 





THE ELEPAANT. 


We have had the task of introducing various theatrical lions to 
the readers of the ILtustrRaTED Lonpon News, from tragedians 
to vocalists, from the professors of the poetry of motion to the sup- 
porters of the “heavy business’—each in turn has found a niche in 
our columns. From Jions the transition is easy to elephants, and 
lo! another Chuny, not pantomimic, but a real. living, moving 
animal, who, having packed up his trnnk and left bis forest. home, 
makes a nightly bow on his knees to the “enlightened audiences” 
who throng the English Opera to gaze at him. As one of the 
strange “sights of London” we give the sketches; and, subject to 
the reservations which we have before expressed as to the general 
nature and tendency of such exhibitions, we must do this theatrical 
novelty the justice of declaring him a very docile, quiet, and de- 
cidedly amusing performer, with less imprudence and more skill 
than many of his biped predecessors upon the same boards. Our 
engraving truly depicts one of his feats as he carries his Mr, Jameson 
charily and tenderly upon his monstrous tusks, The care with 
which he steps over the prostrate man who lies under his ponderous 
feet, and the caution he displays ere he plants his great limbs lest 
they hurt his keeper, are interesting evidences of the nature of the 
elephant, and afford another curious proof of the power of man over 
those animals pbysically capable of crushing him in a momemt; 
another instance of physical force bowing before the supremancy of a 
supericr brain. 



























































Naporron’s Toms.—Marshal Due de Reggio, accompanied by 
General Petit, Generals Athalin and Gourgaud, who had been deputed 
by the King, and all the staff of the Hétel des Invalides, proceeded to 
remoye, preparatory to the works of the monument to Napoleon, the 
imperial crown, the hat, and the sword of Austrelitz, which had 
remained on the coffin since the day of the funeral. The whole 
of the Invalides were in full dress, and were drawn up on either side 
of the procession. These relics were afterwards deposited in an apart- 
ment in the hotel prepared for their reception. 

Murper Twenty-six Years AGo.—Duatnr-sep ConFrEssion 
or A Murperer.—On Saturday, the 26th of April, 1817, a daring 
and revolting murder was committed at the house of Mr. Littlewood, 
grocer, adjoining the burial-ground of Brunswick Chapel, Pendleton. 
The victims were Mrs. Margaret Marsden, the housekeeper, aged 75, 
and Hannah Partington, the servant, a very fine young woman, aged 
20. The object of the perpetrators of this foul deed was robbery; for, 
on the discovery of the murder by Mr. Littlewood, on returning at 
night from his shop, in Chapel-street, Salford, where he carried on 
the business of a grocer, it was found that upwards of £160, princi- 
pee in one and two pound notes, a gold watch, and other articles, 
had been taken from a drawer in the room in which he and Mrs, Lit- 
tlewood slept. The two servants were found dead in the kitchen— 
the elderly woman sitting in a chair, with her head bowed down upon 
her breast, and the girl lying on her face on the floor. Both their 
skulls were dreadfully fractured with the poker and a cieaver, and 
altogether the murder appeared to have been of the most cold-blooded 
and determined character. From various circumstances of strong 
suspicion, five men, named James Ashcroft the elder, David Ash- 
croft, James Ashcroft the younger, William Holden, and John Robin- 
son, were apprehended, and tried at Lancaster before Baron Richards, 
at the August assizes (Friday, September 5th, 1817.) Although not 
direct, the evidence was.strongly circumstantial, and the jury found 
the three Ashcrofts and William Holden guilty, but acquitted Robin- 
son. Onthe following Monday (September th) the Asbcrofts and 


Holden were executed, but every one of them, “‘ calling their God to | 


witness,” died protesting theirinnocence, and singinga hymn. Never- 
theless, the public were perfectly satisfied of their guilt, about which 
there never seemed to be a doubt until Thursday, the 9th inst., when 


an old man, aged 74, named John Holden (the uncle, we believe, of , 


the man who was hung), living at a very disreputable place, called 
Egypt, on the right-hand side of the road between Leigh and Chow- 
bent, finding himself on the point of death, confessed to two women, 
whom he called to the bedside for the purpose, tuat he was the per- 
petrator of the murder above referred to, but that he did not commit 
the rebbery. On the following day he died. 
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FROST FAIR. 

Those who remember what has been, not at all improperly, called 
an “old-fashioned winter,” will hardly give the name of winter at 
all to the state of the atmosphere and the elements by which the 
heat and cold of the last four months have been regulated ; indeed, 
if it were not for the shortness of the days, the occasional visitations 
of the fogs, and the mud by which the streets and the passengers are 
defiled, and for a few hours here and there of what is now called 
frost, the inhabitants of London would feel but little difference be- 
tween July and January; and, with the exception of harvesting and 
haymaking, things which require a certain portion of sunshine, the 
rural population of the kingdom might carry on their agricultural 
pursuits almost as well at Christmas as at Midsummer, without any 
reference to the diversity of their labours requiring a diversity of 
seasons for their perfection. But our ancestors were acquainted with 
another state of things, and they who lived in the year 1814, have 
experienced some difference of temperature between summer and 
winter. 

It was in the winter of '1813-14 that Europe experienced, and Eng- 
land, in particular, a specimen of what the Genius of Frost was 
capable ot doing when he went about his work in earnest. 1t was in 
this eventful winter that Napoleon retreated from Moscow, amidst 
the horrors of cold, desolation, and famine; and it was in the winter 
of this year that Winter, “‘ canos hirsuta capillos,” shook the icicles 
from his beard over the inhabitants of London, and took old Father 
Thames into custody. In other words, it was in the winter of 1814 





that the Thames, as represented in the above plate, was so completely 
frozen over, that what has been very appropriately called ** Frost 
Fair” was celebrated on its surface. The frost set in with a cold, 
piercing easterly wind, on the 27th December, 1813, and lasted, with 
little intermission of its intensity, until the 5th of February follow- 
ing. So hard was the surface of the river for several weeks, and so 
thick the ice, that a long road, or rather street, which was called the 
City-road, was formed from Blackfriars-bridge to old London- 
bridge (there was in those days no Southwark-bridge to intercept the 
view of the whole space of the river lying between the above- 
mentioned termini). On each side of this long street were booths of 
all descriptions; dancing, eating, drinking, smoking, &c., were going 
on without intermission all day and all night. There were printing- 
presses, inter alia; and songs, poems, and descriptions setting forth 
the triumphs of “‘ Frost” were printed and eagerly bought up by the 
multitudes who thronged to see the wonders. Robes 5 apart 


shows, and so forth were in abundance ; in short, the whole river re- 
presented an immense Saturnalia, an enormous Bartholomew fair. 
There were fires blazing, sausages frying, fiddlers tuning, horns blow- 





























FAIR ON TE THAMES. 


ing, and groups of dancers in incessant employment and requisition ; 
such a scene had not been witnessed since the year 1788, when some- 
thing of the same sort took place, but on a smaller scale and for a 
shorter time. In 1683-4 the frost fair described by Evyelyn-was held 
on the Thames, and from the description given by that amusing 
chronicler it must have been the very counterpart of the fair in 
1813-14. What isa singular coincidence the thaw on that occasion 
took place on the very same day in 1684 as the thaw in 1814.. There 
was a similar sort of fair on the Thames in 1715-16, but the cold was 
not so intense. Those who remember the frost in 1814 will congratu- 
late themselves on the change which has taken place in the climate 
of England within the last few years. A frost fair is a very pleasant 
thing to read about, and a very agreeable thing to remember—“ Olim 
meminisse juvabit ’—but when Father Frost takes Father Thames by 
the nose, it is quite time for poor mortals to get out of the way and 
congratulate themselves for being exempted from a visit of this 
mighty and unrelenting potentate. Skaters might have complained 
of this absence of frost some few years ago, because in those days the 
ingenuity of the inventors of the artificial ice had not discovered itself, 
and helped the public to an agreeable amusement exempt from avery 
disagreeable concomitant. In other words there was not till within 
the last year a “ Glaciarum,” of which a view is given below, upon 
which the most delicate young lady or old gentleman, addicted to 
skating, could cut figures of eight, spread eagles, and such like de- 
vices, without the fear of being frostnipt, or destroyed in the bud, 
But now this pleasant pastime may be carried on at the Baker-street 
Bazaar, whatever may be the state of the weather. Art has supplied 
the forgetfulness of nature, and there the skaters can, and in fact do, 
énjoy the sport upon the artificial surface laid down by the patentees, 
as fully as if skimming the surface of a Dutch canal, or gliding 
through the mazes of a Lapland lake. The artificial scenery at this 
place is so well contrived, that tne skater may imagine himself in the 
midst of Switzerland. The trees, the cottages, the shrubs, the very 
weeds, the sky, the distant prospect—all is winter, congelation, and 
frost, whilst, at the same time, the atmosphere is bland and genial. 
But to return to ‘‘ Frost Fair.” When the thaw came, and the ice 
began to break, the view on the river was one which, in strangeness 
of effect, and ruggedness of grandeur, was never equailed in London. 
The whole river was a mass of moving icebergs, rolling along with the 
tide, striking against each other, and against the piers of the bridges, 
with a most deafening and continuous noise, a miniature representa- 
tion of what may be supposed to take place in the Arctic regions, 
when winter yields to the coming spring. This notice of ‘ Frost 
Fair” will, with the engraving affixed, enable our readers to estimate 
what once was an ‘olden winter,” and to rest satisfied with a sufli- 
ciency of real ice’to cool their champagne at Epsom or Ascot races, 
without longing for such a taste of Boreas and his companion, 
“‘roffian winds,” as will congeal their blood, and bring coals to some- 
thing like £5 a ton. 
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faith has been shown up by the awkward disclosures relative to the 
boundary dispute. F : 

We can feel, therefore, a pleasure in gracing our columns with the 
porves of H Brougham, for we liked him best when he was the 

ld, daring, and uncompromising opponent of slavery—when he was 
the eloquent, accomplished advocate of popular education—when he 
was the courageous counsel at the bar of the House of Peers, defend- 
ing the honour of an oppressed Queen—when he was introducing 
in the Legislature his great legal reforms—when he was the inde- 
pendent member of Parliament, working for iis country’s weal. We 
nave liked him less as the political partisan or party man; we have 
not admired him in his cameleon changes; we have smiled often at 
his charlatan pranks, and we have pitied him sincerely when he has 
descended to be the mere mountebank. With all his faults we love 
him still, He is a man of whom we have reason to be proud. Advo- 
cate, legislator, abolitionist, reformer, schoolmaster, peer, and Chan- 
cellor, still there is Harry Brougham. 
































































































COURSING. 


ASHDOWN PARK MEETING. 


The papers now afford particulars of the meetings which form the 
latest of the present season; but, ere coursing is over, we make place 
for our sketch of the sport. On Tuesday the Ashdown Park meeting 


came off. 
THE CUP. 
Mr. R. Etwall’s bk b Elizabeth beat Mr. Bennett's bk b Belta. 
Mr. W. Etwall’s y and w b Win-if-I-can ran a bye. 
Mr. Bradley's bk and w b Butterfly ran a bye. 
Lord Stradbroke’s fb Magdalen beat Mr. Goodlake's f d Gratification. 
Mr. R, Etwall's bk b England’s Queen beat Mr. Bowles's Browbeater. 
Mr. Bennett's Blanche ran a bye (Mr. Morant’s Mayfly absent). 
Mr. W. Etwall’s World's-end beat Mr. Bradley's Barron. 


Various authors have taken up the pen in praise of Coursine, but 
too much cannot be said in its favour. The sport is good, and the 
cost small, and the joys of this form of the chase are therefore more 
atte diffused than can be the case where expensive packs and five- 

aaa et guinea horses are requisite. The “ Oracle of Rural Life” 
says justly :— 

Coursing is productive of a great stock of amusement amongst 
country gentlemen and their tenants. With the latter it has been, 
and ever will be, a very favourite pastime, for more reasons than one. 
It is attended with expenses within their command, which is not al- 
ways the case with the charges incurred by those who aspire to fox- 
hunting ; and, as it is an emulative sport, it creates a spirit of rivalry 
amongst neighbours in the comparative excellence of their dogs, 
which tends greatly to relieve the somewhat dull routine of a farmer’s 
life in retired parts of the country. 

The comparative speed between the greyhound and the racehorse 
has been more than once tried, as far as circumstances would admit, 
although a difficulty has always been in the way of a really fair trial, 
from want of that command over the former which is always to be 
enforced over the latter. It has hitherto been found to be in favour 
of the racehorse, but doubts are entertained whether, if a hare could 
be made to run in view over a straight course of one mile, the grey- 
hound would not be the winner. 

Still, whatever may be the symmetry and high breeding of the grey- 
hound, he can acquire no celebrity in the field at the present day, un- 
less he be brought into the highest state of condition of which his 
nature and physical powers are capable. In fact, he must undergo 
very much the same treatment in his training that. the racehorse un- 
pes to bring him well tothe post. The state of the biood, as well 
as the state of the body, must be strictly attended to, one being in a 





FLORICULTURE, 





THE TWO-EDGED LELIA—LELIA ANCEPS. 
This elegant plant is of easy culture in an orchideous house ; grows 


best in a pot half filled with broken pots—a little moss put over them, 
and filled up with a cenpet of tough fibrous peat, in roughish 
lumps, raised up above the rim of the pot. Temperature, when 
growing, 70 to 75 deg. Fahr.; when not growing, 60 to 65 deg. Itisa 
native of Mexico, where, amid the profuse and gorgeous vegetation 
of that climate, it grows luxuriantly, without culture or attention, 
The generic characteristics of this race are—segments of the perianth 
ache wide open; ae oa lanceolate, equal; petals rather larger 
than the sepals; labellum resupinate, three-lobed, wrapped round 
the column; column fleshy, destitute of wings ; pollen masses eight. 
The specific characteristics—pseudo-bulbs, one-leaved, ovate, rather 
squared, seated on a stout rhizoma, Flowers in twos and threes, 
sometimes four, at the top of a two-edged imbricated spike, two to 
three feet long; ovarium covered with a viscid matter ; sepals and 
petals lanceolate, acuminate, of a beautiful rosy lilaccolour. Label- 


























a —————————————————— 
* The book alluded to by Lord Brougham was a simple brochure on the right 
of search, 






























































































very material degree dependent on the other, for, if the latter be per- 
mitted to become overloaded with flesh, the former will become sizy 
and viscid, considerably affecting respiration, which should be as free 
from such obstruction as possible. 


The editor of the “ Courser’s Manual” says, “the good or bad 
condition of greyhounds almost entirely depends upon the manner as 
well as the means by which they are supported; those who keep 
them in high condition, and at all times ready for sport during the 
coursing season, are very particular in respect of their food, which, 
it is clear, should be hi hly nutritious without being difficult of di- 
gestion. Broths and gelatinous substances, incorporated with rasp- 
ings, soaked biscuits, oatmeal, or bread, made from the latter and 
wheat flour (equal parts), intermixed with a few beaten eggs, then 
formed into small loaves, and given with broth boiled from sheep’s 
heads, properly broken to pieces for the purpose, are well adapted to 
keep the frame in a due degree of strength for bodily exertion without 
over-distending the intestinal canal, or tending to promote constipa- 
tion, so soon as which is at any time observed a mild mercurial ape- 
rient ball should be administered. 

Greyhound kennels should differ from others, inasmuch as they 
should be in small compartments, sufficient for four greyhounds and 
no more, and above all they should be of equal temperature. The 
temperature good for a horse is good for a box of four Sera tnnes 
The feeding-place should be under cover, and close at hand. Not 
more than four should be fed at atime; in short, four are too many, 
for one will eat twice as much as another in the same time. In 
summer, the greyhounds may be let out in yards, but not more than 
four dogs in the same yard; and the yards should be walled, so as 
to prevent them from looking out. Greyhounds should be taken 
out with a man on foot every day during the summer, to run and 
play about; it keeps their muscles in good play, and they will be as 
quiet again in their kennels after it. 

So passionately fond of coursing was the late Lord Orford, that, 
although in avery bad state of health, nothing could restrain him 
from appearing in the field on the day his favourite bitch, Czarina, 
was toruna match of some consequence. The bitch won, when in 
the moment of the highest exultation, and in the eagerness of his 
triumph, he fell from his pony and almost immediately expired. 
His lordship was the first to try the bold experiment of crossing 
the breed of greyhounds with the English bull-dog, in opposition to 
the general opinions of the sporting world, but after breeding thus 
on for seven removes, it more than answered his expectations in pro- 
ducing the best dogs of his day. 


lum with the lateral robe rounded off; the centre projecting consider- 
ably, acute, resembling the richest purple velvet; the interior beauti- 
tifully marked with crimson and yellow veins, traversed lengthwise by 
a thick fleshy ridge, which at its extremity divides into three points. 
‘The flowers are very durable, and give an odour like honey. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


_ A very gifted gentleman, a worthy friend of mine, M. de Tocque- 
ville, absolutely wrote a book and made aspeech a short time back, 
in which he said the right of search was never heard of before; that 
it was a horrible measure, because it was to be exercised in what he 
called the solitude of the ocean; and further, he said that it was 
more intolerable, because it left one foreign country to decide on the 
measures of another hg country. arvellous ignorance of the 
whole quention! M. de Tocqueville should be more accurate as to 
facts: he ought to know, if not the X Y Z, at least the A B C of his 
subject, before he undertakes to discuss the merits of a question of 
Mom his ignorance at present is so extraordinary, so incredibly pro- 

ound,” 

Is not the above extract of one of Lord Brougham’s latest speeches 
a most characteristic touch of the se schoolmaster as well as o 
the man. How easily and gracefully does the noble ex-Chancellor 
annihilate the pretensions of his “worthy friend.” With what in- 
imitable irony does Lord ng ar convict the “‘ very gifted gentle- 
man” of utter ignorance on the subject about which he M. de 
Tocqueville) “absolutely wrote a book* and made a speech.” 

Seriously speaking, Lord Brougham’s first attack on his absent 
friend, and on a distinguished foreigner and writer, was not signalised 
by much discretion and good taste; but in the tone and temper of 
his lordship’s reply to the very intemperate, and even coarse com- 
munication of M. de Tocqueville, there is much to admire. Lord 
Brougham is not famed, generally speaking, for his moderation and 
delicacy when attacked, but in this instance he seems to have changed 
characters with M de Tocqueville, who has the reputation of being 
aremarkably temperate and inoffensive person. It results from the 
very curious correspondence that has been exchanged between these 
two distinguished disputants, that one of the most eminent men in 
France has been writing and speaking on a subject in total ignorance 
of its right bearings, and that the French Legislative Chamber, with- 
out distinction of men or parties, has completely shared this igno- 
rance. In short, to place the controversy in the fewest words—that 
France, which has been relying on the United States as the steady op- 
ponent of the principle of the right of search, has been unaware that 
the Americans had at one time actually agreed to a right of search 
stronger than the one that is now exercised by the Great Powers by 
virtue of the treaties of 1831, 1833, and 1841! 

Now, whatever may be the merits of the mere personal controversy, 
it must be admitted that Lord Brougham has rendered an “essential 
service to his country, and to Europe generally, by his happy expo- 
sure. Itis of inestimable value as regards America, for, after the 
high-sounding pretensions of the Transatlantic statesmen, it is really 
quite “ refreshing” (we believe we use a word of Lord Brougham’s 
coining) to have their inconsistencies set forth, just. as their good 


———— 


This is not the place, nor perhaps the fitting period, for a biogra- 
phy of this distinguished legislator. It is history which must here- 
after decide whether Lord Brougham is to be classed amongst the 
patriots and benefactors of his country. We shall not enter here on 
the charges of rashness, folly, and instability brought against him by 
his enemies. It is posterity which will judge most accurately his 
efforts to improve the condition of the labouring classes by the march 
of education. But one grand experiment—one great work—speaks 
too home to our actual feelings to be unnoticed here. Lord Brougham 
is the parent of the New Poor-law Bill. He was the daring innovator 
on the humanity of the Elizabethan code. Lord Brougham’s pa- 
nacea for England’s social misery has been a wretched failure. He 
has neither raised the character of the peasant and operative, nor has 
he yet found resources for the humane provision of the indigent. He' 
has subjected the honest labourer to oppression and cruelty; he has 
attacked the dearest ties of kindred, and yet has the Poor-law Bill 
failed to reduce the rites of the tax-payer, to alleviate the distress of 
the industrious artisan, and to reduce the quantum of human suffer- 
ing in the country. 4 

ord Brougham’s vanes and parliamentary character has been 
marked by curious changes. It is difficult to follow him in his oscil- 
lations and tergiversations. The extraordinary evolutions of his fer- 
tile mind escape the most sharp-sighted vision. His ever-varying 
physiognomy is the type of his mind. The rapidity of his sensations 
1s only equalled by the volubility of his speech. He isall ae 
and his crotchets are innumerable, He is never still. His moving 
mind is described by his perpetuah motion. He has talked, perhaps, 
more than any human being breathing, not excepting that greatest 
but one of talkers, Louis Philippe. The King of the French and 
Lord Brougham are sworn friends. His citizen Majesty likes his 
original “ami Anglais.” The ex-Chancellor, in one of his freaks, 
took a chiteau at Cannes. This is a small harbour on the Mediter- 
ranean, in the department of the Var, only 238 leagues from Paris! 
Napoleon landed at Cannes in 1815, after his flight from Elba, and 
Brougham dropped anchor there after his quondam friends the 
Whigs had deprived him of the cares of the woolsack. Some person 
remarked to Chateaubriand, ‘* Why, what can possess Lord Brougham 
to choose his country-house at such an obscure gulf? “Ah!” re« 
lied the great statesman and writer, “‘ ces Anglais are singular beings. 
hey select the most out-of-the-way places for their maison de cam~ 
agne. 1 know one who had his country residence in Greece, whose 
habitation was periodically pillaged during his absence, which did not 
Laine him from going there regularly every year to make his pro- 
menace, 





LORD BROUGHAM,. 


Lord Brougham is the most indefatigable of men. When he visits 
Cannes he generally seizes the occasion to pass two or three days in 
Paris, and then everybody is sure to seem somewhere. From the 
earliest hour he pays his visits. If he finds a Frenchman in his bed, 
no matter, he will see him; if his friend be in a bath, n’importe. Lord 
Brougham talks to him as if he were on a parliamentary bench, in- 
stead of floating in a marble or a metal vessel. At breakfast or in his 
study, it is all the same, in his lordship bolts, having no bar to his dis- 
cretion. As he can pour forth a larger quantity of words within a 
given period than the most voluble of irre Lord Brougham 
disposes of an immense number of visits within a brief space. Men 
of no parties are exempt from his visitation. At the Tuileries he is a 
most welcome guest. The wordy warfare between him and Louis 
Philippe is generally very animated, although, strange to say, the 
Republicans once contemplated asking Lord Brougham to be their 
counsel before the Court of Peers, in one of the proces monstres which 
have taken place since the Revolution. If his lordship had pleaded, 
it would have been amusing to the French, for although fluent in the 
language, his pronunciation is rather ludicrous. Lately, some persons 
bepen building opposite his villa at Cannes, and Lord Brougham had 
an opportunity of judging law in France. On his inquiring whether, 
by the terms of his lease, he could not abate the nuisance: of being 
overlooked, he was informed there was no remedy. ns What,” ex- 
claimed his lordship indignantly to an English friend, “ are there no 
laws in this country?” “Oh, yes!” replied his consoler, “there are 
thousands of laws, but Ses is little justice for the natives, and cer- 

i ran Englishman.” 
gat gta ne ie after all, one of the most agreeable of men, 
despite his gossiping propensities. He is universally admired in 
society, and is an especial favourite of the fairer portion. Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Brougham, with their rivairy of position and politics, 
are sworn friends; and it would not be quite decorous for the world 
generally to be aware of the great pranks and practical jokes these 
two Chancellors have committed together, and, for aught we know, 
are still perpetrating. They are like two schoolboys in their jokes 
and in their affections. : ’ é 

We question whether Lord Brougham, with his universal know- 
ledge, has a very patient investigation of first principles. His percep- 
tion is rapid, but it may be doubted whether he looks far into the 

ast, and his glance at the future is very limited. He has been @ 
Whis, and something more. He has been a Tory, and something 
less, He may be classed as a Conservative, and he might be ranke 


. 
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as a Republican. He has been a great leveller in the march of mind. 
When he rises to support a motion, the odds are that his arguments 
will annihilate it. ‘he troubled ocean is not more disturbed than 
the tides of his mind. You never can tell how the current may go 
with him. There is an inundation of words, a perpetual flow of fresh 
ideas, but the precise tendency of them it is tantalizing to attempt to 
seize. Take Lord Brounen § speech, for example, on the right of 
search, which has excited the ire of M. de Che ped What a cos- 
mopolite is the noble lord! He is, in turn, English, American, and 
even French! Yes, French. Lord Brougham a Frenchman! We 
incline to suspect that, after his withering exposure of their Right of 
Search hubbub, our neighbours on the other side of the Channel will 
not naturalise him. His lordship will have seen by M. de Tocque- 
ville that he has not even got his civil rights. One might be afflicted 
at Lord Brougham’s harangue for all nations if we had not the con- 
fident expectation that he will, one of these days, favour s with one 
of the patriotic bursts of Harry Brougham’s time. Until then we 
must take our leave of him. It scarcely required the talent of our 
artist to leave an impression of him in the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon 
News, for his lordship is of a mould that is stamped for ever in the 
memory of England and Englishmen. 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

‘* Although your lordship seems, in your own country, to have ac- 
quired, by long habit, a sort of impunity in the employment of inju- 
rious language, it does not follow that foreigners must recognise such 
privilege. If then, my lord, you have, in reality, which appears doubt- 
tul, cast upon me this odious imputation, ] must tell you plainly that 
it is a sheer calumny, It is not true that I endeavoured to in- 
crease the mutual irritation | etweenourtwo countries. I flatly deny 
so hateful a thought. On the contrary, I have, in several parts of the 
speech, of which you have spoken without understanding it, said that 
{deeply deplore that irritation, and that my object was to find a 
means of calming it. Mylanguage throughout, I yenture to affirm, 
bears the stamp of this conciliatory spirit.” 

Whew! Here is a Frenchman in a passion! Here is a philosopher 
in a boiling rage! What, M, de Tocqueville, with your placid ex- 
pression, your ordinarily pacific tone, 1s it possible that you can so 
far forget the conventions of society? And his Anglophobia so 
rpread in your country that you can turn round on your old friend 
and fellow-labourer for the abolition of slavery, and snarl at and 
eyen try to bitetim? Is your letter to Lord Brougham, of which a 
passage is quoted at the head of this article, a specimen of the talents 
and moderation of a member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
science? Is it thus that you, a member of the Llustrious French 
Academy, address a brother schoolmaster? Have you no other 
pickling rod, most learned and reverend Deputy, than empty phrase- 
ology and shallow abuse? Oh! M. de Locqueville! ‘Ok! mon 
Alexis !’’ How are the mighty fallen! To think that the author of 
““Democracy in the United States,” the on/y great work on America 
up to. this day, should have made a long speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the principle of the right of search, and yet should haye 
been entirely ignorant of the American treaty of 1823, Marvellous 
ignorance; as yourtriend Lord Brougham justly observed. But M. 
de Tocqueville insinuates that when he was delivered of his oration he 
was. pertectiy aware that the Americans had agreed.in a treaty 
(which was not ratified by England) to amore extensive basis of the 
right of search than even exists in the conventions of 1831 and 1833. 
We take leave to doubt M. de Tocqueville’s insinuation. We have 
followed his discourse word by word in the A/oniteur Universel, and 
our conviction is that he!was in total ignorance of the 1823 treaty. If, 
then, he did not know that America had agreed to the right of search, 
M. de Tocqueville has uttered a falsehood. If he really was cogni- 
zant of the fact, what a miserable party man does he display himself, 
and what a hypocritical supporter has he been of the slave suppression 
principle. 

For the rest, we regret deeply thata man like Alexis de Tocqueville 
should have so committed himself by his correspondence with Lord 
Brougham, for the French writer and philosopher has been hitherto 
regarded as a most respectable person, although ardent in his politics. 
M. de Tocqueville takes his seat in the Chamber as a moderate 
Liberal. His speeches are always listened to with profound atten- 
tion, for they are carefully studied and prepared. He is not an 
orator of impulse, but a grave thinker, who brings deliberately before 
his colleagues his solemn principles. De Tocqueville is no aspirant 
for place and power. He rests content with the reputation he bas 
acquired by his one book, but he is annually delivered of a set speech 
on the “situation.” He is no intriguer, and, therefore, has no party, 
nor is he calculated to lead one. But he is universally admired, be- 
cause of the supposed rectitude of his intentions, and because he is 
not offensive to any party by his general mode of making known his 
opinions. He has been, and is, one of the most active members of 
the Society for the Abolition of Slavery in the French colonies; and 
yet, oddly enough, he objects to the Right of Search principle, which 
is precisely the only effective remedy for the putting down of the de- 
testable traffic in human flesh. We fear that M. de Tocqueville, like 
many more of the reflecting portion of the French community, has 
been carried away by the exasperation created by the July treaty of 
1840, and that he has forgotten his formerly noble sentiments on be-~ 
half of the blacks, in consequence of his hostility to England on the 
question of preventing France from making the Mediterranean a 
French lake. 

M. de Tocqueville has had no public career in France of a nature 
to interest English readers, but for his “* Democracy,” and for his tilt 
with Lord Brougham, in which he has got a settling. 

We had written thus far when we received the Paris Constitutionnel 
containing M, de Tocqueville’s reply to. Lord Brougham’s last sally. 
M. de Tocqueville contradicts the learned Jord. 

Ist, As to the ex-Chancellor’s assertion that M. de Tocqueville had 
sent him a corrected copy of his speech, when it was, in point of 
fact, the report of the Moniteur Universel, the official account of the 
Chember of Deputies, 2ndly, M. de Tocqueville declares that he did 
know that vessels seized as slave- traders were to be tried by a tri- 
bunal of their dwn nation. 3rdly, M. de Tocqueville repeats that he 
was quite aware of the existence of the 1823 treaty of the United 
States, conceding the right of search, but he says that he did not 
speak of it for two or three reasons; because there was nothing new 
to say, as M. Guizot had mentioned the fact in a debate in 1842, and, 
secondly, because it was useless for the expression of M. de Toc- 
queville’s opinion. ‘‘ He wished to prove that the exercise of the 
right of search was so much the more difficult and dangerous for the 

eace of two great nations, as it was met with for the first time. 

hat did he care for the idea of this right being old? What M. de 
Tocquevilie wished to prove was the novelty of putting it into prac» 
tice. What had the treaty of 1823 todo with this? Finally, Lord 
Brougham seems'astonished that M. de Tocqueville should i hurt 
by his remarks. M. de Tocqueville might well be astonished at the 
surprise of Lord Brougham. It must hurt a person to say that he has 
spoken with marvellous ignorance on the greatest question of the 
moment. It is also very injurious to accuse a man of envenoming 
the quarrel of two great nations. It is not very extraordinary that 

. de Tocqueville answered Lord Brougham’s letter with some vi- 
vacity. The misfortune of Lord Brougham is that he has spoken of 
all this without taking the trouble of learning what was said for the 
last year in France. Noone is more capable than Lord Brougham 
of treating the question with superiority ; but he was wrong to talk 
of what he did not know.” 

We have deemed it but right after our own strictures to give M. 
de Tocqueville’s last explanation. It is a very pretty quarrel. We 
do not think the squabble is over. Lord Brougham loves the last 
word, and M. de Tocqneville’s admission that it was useless for the 
expression of his opinion to allude to a treaty which upset the basis 
of his position supplies too good a chance for the noble lord to throw 
away. 





EPITOME OF NEWS. 


On Thursday week, as the King of the French was leaving the 
galleries at Versailles, on his return to Paris, the horse of one of the 
officers in attendance fell and threw his rider, who received a deep, 
but not dangerous wound in the head. His Majesty, on seeing the 
accident, stopped his carriage, and, alighting, personally examined the 
Md at di which he assisted the officer into one of the carriages of 

The Earl of Derby has, within the last month, granted leases to his 

€nantry at small rents, as an encouragement to drain and otherwise 
mprove the land in their occupation. 

_ On Tuesday afternoon, about, five o’clock, an old Greenwich pen- 
sioner, of the name of John Driscoll, 71 years of age, residing in 
feta Vundle of sna i whic be iia haa down, at Was So 

i Ww; in wi e i : was SO 
shockingly burnt that he died soon after. ike? 
1 3 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Mr. William James, the respectable representative of Messrs. John 
Hare and Co., floor-cloth manufacturers of London and Bristol, left 
Merthyr in a chaise early last Thursday morning for Aberdare ; the 
weather was then intensely cold—he was seized with cramp in th. 
stomach, which caused his death a few minutes after his arrival. 

Considerable excitement has prevailed during the past week in the 
City of York, in consequence of the death of a poor woman named 
Mary Clegg, from want and destitution, owing, as it was alleged, to 
the negligence and harsh treatment of the police and the relieving 
overseer. The infant child of the deceased died on the same day from 
exposure to cold. _ : 4 

A special committee of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital was con- 
yened on Monday, to agree upon an appropriate form of address to 
her Majesty, in acknowledgment of her Majesty's munificent gift of 
£1000 to the funds of this institution. The meeting of the committee 
was preparatory to a court being called to vote the address. 

Late on Monday evening a person was robbed, stripped nearly 
naked, and brutally murdered, on Amberswood Common, between 
Hincley and Wigan. : Pei 

Information was circulated throughout the metropolitan police dis- 
trict on Wednesday, with the description of a person who, between 
the hours of six and seven, on Monday morning, was found dead ina 
lane near Cheshunt, The deceased appeared to have been a man 
about forty years of age, five feet six inches in height, with sandy hair 
and whiskers, rather bald at the top of the head, and had a dark olive 
Taglioni coat, over a plum-coloured body coat, and a fur cap. In his 
pockets were found a pair of kid gloves, a square snuff-box, eight so- 
vereigns, seventeen shillings, and a five-pound Bank of England note, 
aff 12,916, dated Feb. 2nd, 1842. It is supposed that he had died in 
a fit. 

The Court of Cassation, after having been occupied for two days 
in hearing the arguments in favour of the appeal of Jacques Besson 
against the sentence of death pronounced upon him for the murder of 
M. de Marcelange, have given its judgment by a rejection of the 


appeal, . 

A letter from Rome states that, on the 8th instant the Tiber had 
overflowed its banks, and invaded a third of the city. In the Corso 
and its environs, and more particularly the quarter inhabited by the 
Jews, the inhabitants had been compelled to abandon the ground- 
floors, and their provisions were brought to them in boats. 

On Tuesday last a quantity of leather, and a four-post bedstead, 
taken from Mr. J. Johnson, currier, and Mr. Bonner, upholsterer, 
Sy church rates, were publicly sold by auction at the Red Lion Inn, 

ame. 

The formation of libraries at the different metropolitan police sta- 
tions was publicly suggested some time since, and the London City 
Mission (promptly acting upon the suggestion) have just presented, 
we are informed, about fifty volumes to each police station, for the 
use of the men attachedto it. The works consist of the Scriptures, 
and sermons, and other religious books, They can be either read at 
the station houses, or taken home by the constables under certain re- 
strictions. % : 

On Wednesday the annual general meeting of the council and pro- 
prietors of University College, London, took place in the theatre of 
the College, Gower-street, for the purpose of receiving the report for 
the past year, and electing a president, vice-president, and other 
officers for the year ensuing. The following was the result of the bal- 
lot:—Lord Brougham, president; the Earl of Auckland, vice-pre- 
sident; and Mr. Jon Taylor, F.R.S., treasurer; and the following 
members of the council :—General Alexander, Mr. Christie, M.P., 
Mr. G. B. Greenovgh, Mr. James Heywood, Mr, John R. Mills, and 
Mr. Thornely, M.P. . 

The eleventh anniversary of the Drapers’ Institution was celebrated 
on Tuesday evening last, at the London Tavern, when upwards o! 
100 gentlemen sat ret to dinner. The subscriptions during the 
evening amounted to upwards of a thousand guiness. 

Ata meeting of the Statistical Society on Monday last, Mr. Thos. 
Took, V.P., in the chair, M. Misson, director of the Statistical 
Bureau, at Brussels, with other gentlemen, were elected members. 
An jinteresting paper was read on the agricultural statistics of 
various parishes in the county of Middlesex, contributed by Mr. Tre- 
menhere. 4 

Several excavations for the formation of sewers are now in pro- 
gress in the city of London, which have led to the discovery of various 
relics, connected with former history. There have been found a very 
large number of sculls, the teeth in some being in a perfect state of 
preservation, and a variety of bones of the human species of very 
large dimensions, which are supposed to have been there many 
hundred years. Some ancient coins, on which were the fleur de lis, 
were fonnd. 

Mr. Tilbury was fined 20s. at the Union- hall Police-office on Mon- 
day for being intoxicated on the Great Western Railway, and refusing 
to quit the carriage when desired by the attendant. 

The Glasgow witnesses, in the case of McNaughten, have been 
summoned to appear in London on Monday, 27th instant. ‘ 

The extraordinary change that has taken place in the weather within 
the last fortnight has had the most serious influence upon the cattle. 
One extensive dealer states that he had lost no Jess than 25 milch 
cows, on an average worth £20 each, 10 oxen, and 60 sheep, from the 
prevailing epidemic, which is causing a dreadful havoc among the 
cattle at this moment, particularly in Norfolk, Suffolk, Leicestershire, 
Liveolnshire, and other eastern and north-eastern counties. 


In imitation of the steps now taking for the abolition of the 
nuisance of graveyards in the metropolis, petitions have been got up, 
and are being actively signed in several districts, calling upon Parlia- 
ment to pass a general law which shall do away with the nuisance of 
pmoks, the effects of which are so obnoxious in various metropolitan 

istricts. 

It is confidently stated by those who are supposed to be well-in- 
formed as to what passes in the government offices, that the Income 
and Property Tax, as far as can be judged from the returns already 
made, will produce a sum nearer £7,000,000 than -£6,000,000, 

Captain Grove’s breakwater, which broke from its moorings in the 
tremendous gale last month, is again being re-moored off Dover. A 
government steam-tug and a lighter are in attendance assisting in the 
prec. Strong iron bands and tackling are being attached to the 
breakwater, which our readers will recollect consists of an iron caisson 
in shape like an elongated steam-bviler. 

There are now only two election petitions before the House of 
Commons, viz., those from Athlone and Nottingham. 
®The Globe says, that in the'event of Lord Abinger’s retirement from 
the bench, which is daily expected, itis supposed that Lord Brougham 
will renew his application to Lord Lyndhurst for the vacant chiefship 
—of course, on the score of saving the country the slaty ‘ 

Ata late Beenie of the managers of the Finsbury Bank for Savings, 
the statement of the accounts proved most satisfactory, and exhibited 
a considerable increase in the funds, notwithstanding the general de- 
pression of trade. ‘The receipts during the past year exceeded those 
of any former year. 

The Lord Steward of her Majesty’s household has contradicted a 
statement respecting the loss of a portion of the royal plate; no such 
Geficiency has been discovered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begs to acknowledge the receipt 
of £5, “‘of which the revenue of the stamps were defrauded about a 
year ago.”—transmitted anonymously. — 

The France says, “nearly a month ago it was announced that the 

ost-office treaty between France and England had been signed in 

ondon by the persons charged with that mission. Since that time 
we have heard no more ef the affair. The commercial classes, who 
are most deeply interested in it, are naturally inquiring how the mat- 
ter stands.” ; 

Two men, named Hamon, father and_son, were tried before the 
Court of Assizes of the Ille-et-Vilaine (Rennes), on the 14th instant, 
for having, on November 4, caused the death of an Englishman 
named William Geary, by beating him with a slick, and, having been 
convicted, were sentenced—the'latter to five years’ solitary confine- 
ment, and the old man to five years’ hard labour at the hulks. ~ 

Private letters from Canada assure us that Sir Charles Bagot re- 
mains in a dangerous state. Loyal and affectionate addresses con- 
tinue to be presented to him from all parts of the province. 

The innkeepers of the counties of Hereford, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan, have reduced the price of oats from 5d. to 4d. per quartern, 
that is, from 6s, 8d. to ds. 4d. per bushel. Beans from 10d. to8d. 
They have also agreed to make no extra charge where meat is used 
for breakfast. 

Sir R. Peel gave a dinner to a party of his Parliamentary supporters 
on Saturday; the number present was twenty-five. 

_ At the meeting of the Marylebone Savings’ Bank, held last week, 
it appears that the funds of that institution are in a state rapidly in- 
"Sir Francs Bond Head is, it d, to be fl 

r Francis Bon is, it is rumoured, appointed governo 
of the Cape of Good Hope. ; 





TO AN INFANT SIGHING IN ITS SLEEP. 


Tuov with the seraph brow! 
And cheeks that look as if thy last repose 
Had been amidst the brightness and the glow 
Of fallen blossoms of the summer rose, 
And fairy hands on either dewy cheek 
A glowing leaf had pressed in graceful freak, 
Why art thou sighing now? 


Thy meekly clostdeye _ 
‘Trembles with sweet significance of life 
Beneath its folded lid that languidly 
(Like a drooped leaf with dewy moisture rife) 
Bends downwards in most touching impotence ; 
What mean thy dreamy quiverings, and whence 
Thy faint, but frequent sigh ? 


Too delicate thy hue,! 
Too like the unsunned fre hness of a flower, 
Newly unfolding to our curious view 
Exotic tints from some Elysian bower, i 
Art thou, fair child, Not yet hath earthly strife 
Mingled its cross-threads with a web of lite 
So stainless and so new. 


Why then thy transient sigh? = 
Hast thou a consciousness of grief to come, 
A whisper of the shadows ever nigh 
The sunshine that surrounds an earthly home? 
Hast thou already felt love’s eyes are wet 
At its own bliss, and can’st thou feel regret, 
Thou lovely mystery ?—J//wminated Magazine. 








TRAVEL AND TALK.—NISMES. 
(From the Illuminated Magazine.) 


We arrived in a very reasonable cies at Nismes—a town of such 
vast antiquity that all records are lost. Itis said to have been founded 
by the Phocians, who were the first colonists of Marseilles, and has 
been, till lately, the dullest and most lethargic town even in France. 
It must be terribly surprised to be awakened from its ages of torpor 
by arailroad. The close apposition of the most recent of inventions 
is rather startling, A Temple of Diana remains, exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and a tail gawky gas-house chimney close by the side of it, 
a good indication of the change. There is a very extensive fountain, 
in terraces, with galleries, and innumerable columns standing in the 
clear water, all arranged with such perverse ingenuity that, although 
you hear the rush of a considerable body of water, you cannot catch 
a glimpse of a cascade from any point. Here, in this fountain (if J 
may believe the hideous old crone who acted as cicerone), Diana’s 
nymphs used to bathe. Perhaps even the goddess herself sometimes 
si a splash, if there ever were such a goddess, if not I beg her 
pardon ! ae 

High up aboye the fountains rises a steep rock covered with the 
richest pine firs, winding walks, bordered with roses (resembling 
those of China, and now in full bloom), lead to the summit, on which 
stands a tower of imposing size and height, and of unknown antiquity, 
surrounded by an orchard of olive trees; I gathered some of the fruit, 
which was so ripe as to have become of a deep purple colour. 

Often, in trying to reconcile my palate to the olives we haveat table 
in England—often have I wished to taste them fresh from the tree, 
and before they had been subjected to the vile pickling process which 
makes them no longer a fruit, Alas, for my ignorance! The olive, 
when first gathered, is so intensely bitter, that, not till after many 
months of steeping in salt water, can it be enduredin the mouth. No 
danger of olives being stolen ; these orchards would be safe from the 
pee even of English schoolboys. “hy ay? 

ent next to see the grand Amphitheatre, and avery splendid ruin, 
still retaining its form, and affording a vivid conception of the amuse- 
ment which required these gigantic structures. Here, could three- 
and-twenty thousand persons sit at their ease and enjoy the delightful 
spectacle (enhanced by the feeling of their own security) of human 
beings torn to pieces by wild beasts. This Amphitheatre was built 
by Julius Cesar, and the devastations it has suffered are much less 
the effects of time than of the zeal of the new religionists. The early 
Christians were the prototypes of our own Reformers in the days of 
Henry VIII., and of the followers of John Knox; they transferred 
their indignation from the abuses of an establishment to the build- 
ings, which they considered to have been desecrated by them, and, 
like children, beat the stone they had stumbled over. z 

The lust object which attracted my notice was the famous Maison 
Carrée, but | was so thoroughly disappointed at its diminutive size 
that it was only the fear of the police which prevented me from tak- 
ing it up and putting it into my trunk; seriously, it is a pretty orna- 
mented little baby-house, and might be put into the smallest church 
in London. é 2 

Slept at Nismes, and, next day, came back by railway to Beaucaire, 
where we again took boat and descended to Arles, and, after a night’s 
rest, set out to explore the town. Not far from the hotel was an 
obelisk, the only one ever made out of Egypt, of a single block of 
granite sixty-six Hnglish feetin height, considerably dilapidated, how- 
ever, and showing the marks of a climate less fayourable to the pre- 
servation of monuments than that of Egypt. On inspecting the noble 
Amphitheatre at Arles, I inadvertently brushed the nap of local 
patriotism the wrong way, by remarking to my guide thatit was not so 
large as that at Nismes. | 

‘*Pardon, Monsieur, it is larger.” 

I still doubted. 

** It is acknowledged to be larger.” Zs 

“No,” said I, ‘my eye cannot deceive me so much; itis smaller, 
decidedly smaller.” s 

My guide’s wounded honour could bear it no longer, and, ina tone 
of voice gradually rising till the climax, he exclaimed :— 

“Tt is larger, Sir; I would wager my head, Sir, that it is larger ; 
othe world allows that it is larger; larger by—by—by six 
Inches... £ 

Now, considering that the building is only 515 feet in length, one 
half longer thaa St. Paul’s, one cannot wonder at his indignation at 
my disparaging curtailment of its proportions, so I began to brush 
the other way, and succeeded in appeasing his sensitive feelings. The 
fact is, the walls are so much thicker, and there is so much larger 
space allotted to the seats, that the area is materially diminished, and 
it happened, as it has happenne many times since the affair of the 
shield which the two knights had viewed from opposite sides—both 
parties were right. He was thinking of the outside, and I of the 
inside. I remember a case in point, which did not, however, end in a 
quarre], but a laugh. “I undertand perfectly,” said one gentleman 
to another, who was describing a piece of timber, ‘‘one end was 
smaller than the other.” “ No,” replied his antagonist, drawing him- 
self up, ‘‘ I say again, sir, that one end was larger than the other.” 

Our hotel once formed part of the ancient Roman Forum, and a 
portion of the front is left in its original architecture ; very extensive 
cry ES exist at the back of the house, now turned into wine cellars ; 
aps it was their original destination in the days of Horace and 

irgil. 

Posted from Arles across the country through Salon, St. Cannat, 
and Aix (en Provence), to Marseilles, and this step was taken in defe- 
rence to Neptune, who had sent one of his most powerful winds to 
blockade the mouth of the Rhone, and prevent all steam-boats from 
jereg out to sea—the position of Marseilles and the mouth of the 
penne: being something like that of Ramsgate and the mouth of the 

ames. 

Having no carriage, we were obliged to arrange for French post- 
chaises, the public conveyance having ceased to run, in consequence 
of the inundations. Oh, for the pen of Walter Scott, or the 
pencil of Hogarth to depict them! When Mrs. Meg Dodds, of the 
Aulton St. Ronan’s, thinks her “‘leathern convenience” no longer 
consistent with her dignity, let it be despatched to Arles, where it 
will “ take the shine” out of allits competitors. I doubt if, in any 
de of England, there isa baker’s cart of pretensions so humble. 

hey were, however, in the first style of fashion, if you adopt the 
natural classification, and begin from the beginning ! We paid three 
sous a mile for the use of these elegant vehicles, so that in sixty 
miles travelling they must have earned more than the fee simple. 








Baron Bosio has just finished a cast in plaster of the model of 
the statue of her Majesty the Queen of the French. It was 

laced in the Louvre ; and one day last week the King, accompanied 
by his aides-de-camp and by Baron Bosio, inspected it. ‘The follow- 
ing day her Majesty was conducted to the Louvre by the King for the 
purpose of seeing it. org wer 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Sir C, F. Williams.) 
_ HARVEY GARNETT PHIPPS TUCKETT’S BANKRUPTCY. | 

This bankrupt, described as a merchant, and who has also acquired 
great notoriety from his “ affair of honour” with the Harl of Cardi- 
gan, appeared before the Court on his adjourned examination. His 
accounts were not satisfactory to his creditors, and therefore another 
adjournment was ordered, Captain Tuckett giving his word that he 
would do the best he could, on the future occasion, to lay a proper 
balance-sheet before them, 








INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ COURT. 
IN THE MATTER OF JOHN WHITELAW. 


This case presented some remarkable features. The insolvent owed 
nearly £6000, of which upwards of £3500 arose on accommodation- 
bills. In July, 1841, he married a woman seventy-two years old 
and two days afterwards was taken to prison, The old woman ha 
£10,000 in the Consols, and the insolvent alleged that the marriage 
was null and void. Am e settlement was made, and three of 
the insolvent’s friends were trustees. Some money had been paid on 
his account, and it was alleged that he had an interestin the settlement, 
of which waioiieht no copy had been filed. He had been asculptor, 
pein Epes sy a year, a admitted that ae re, “rm = maney 
obtained on his acceptances person nam , for whom he 
accepted about “E5000 of abeamaodalon: bile The case was. ad- 
journed for the settlement, 








POLICE. 


MARLboRouGH-sTREET. — SinGuLAR SrraTaGcem. — William 
Hurry was charged with stealing a Chesterfield wrapper under the 
following remarkable circumstances :—It appeared that the prisoner 
and two confederates went to the shop of Mr. Fitzgerald, surgeon- 
dentist, No. 59, High-street, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday, about one 
o'clock, and, walking into the surgery, one of the party, who pretended 
to have the toothache, applied to the assistant to have the offending 
member removed. William Carrington, Mr. Fitzgerald’s assistant, 
examined the alleged sufferer’s mouth, but was unable to discover a 
tooth which had the least appearance of decay. While making this 
examination the prisoner and the other man stood behind, as if 
watching the operation. The examination of the man’s mouth con- 
tinued, and at last one tooth was fixed upon as the tooth which was 
the cause of all the apparent agony the man was enduring. Ina trice 
the tooth was pulled out, the man professed to be relieved, and all 
pies left the shop. Ina few minutes it was ascertained that a 

hesterfield wrapper, which was lying on a chair when the men entered 
the shop, was missing, and suspicion immediately fell upon the 
recent visitors. A policeman was informed of what had occurred, 
and hezimmediately recognised the men as notorious characters, 

night the policeman succeeded in taking the prisoner into 
custody, he being the one who had been seen by Mrs. Keall, a 
woman in the shop at the time, to pass out with the coat on 
his arm.—Mr, Maltby asked the first witness if he believed tha: the 
man who had submitted to have his tooth drawn had done so to take 
off attention from the movements of the other two men.—Witness 
answered, he had no doubt this was the case. The man was very 
reluctant to fix upon a tooth, and when he did so, and the instrument 
was about to beapplied, he winced about in the chair, and protracted 
the operation as long as he could. The tooth extracted was also per- 
fectly sound.—Proot was given that the prisoner had been convicted 
several times.—In defence the prisoner declared he had not entered 
the shop, and the witnesses were mistaken as to his identity.—Mr. 
Carrington, however, had no doubt about the prisoner being one of 
the men,—He was consequently remanded for a few days. 


Viscount Morpeth, at his recent visit to the Honourable and Rev, 
s. Lady Elizabeth Grey, at Morpeth Rectory, ned the ge- 
neral invitation of the inhabitants to a public dinner, 

The following bulletin relative to the health of the Count de Nassau, 
ex-King of Holland, was issued at the Hague on the 17th inst.:— 
“The first hours of the night were agitated, and towards morning his 
Mery slept at intery: The symptoms of the disease have not 





i, meee of M. eer Hugo was married, within the last few 
8, to uerie, avre. 
The Saat a Caen states that a lady of that town, after an illness 


of some length, ap last week, when her family entered her 
room in the morning, to have expi suing the night, Preparations 
were made, as us for the funeral, and the coffin was brought 
and two men were in the act of placing the body init, when a 
sudden motion of the corpse terr the persons holding it, The 
had just awoke from a profound lethargy. The same journal 
adds, that her health has pomnene gradually. 

Ic is understood that M. astra will return shortly to Canada; 

he has ntly been allowed, it is said, to draw on the Can: 
é , the amount of his salary as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Lower Canada, remaining unpaid when the re- 
bellion broke out, and he himself absconded. 





THE MARKETS, 


Conn-ExcHANGE.—Notwithstanding we have to report the arrival of a very 
scanty supply of English wheat up to Mark-lane this week, the demand for al! 
descriptions on each market-day has ruled excessively heavy. The finest quali_ 
ties of both red and white, however, have sold at prices about equal to those pre- 
viously noted ; but, in order’to effect a clearance of the out-of-condition sorts, a 
slight abatement has been submitted to by the factors, So little has been doing 
in foreign wheat, both free and in bond, that the currencies of that article may be 
considered nominally unaltered. Good sound barley and the best malt have gone 
off steadily ; but all other grain, including flour, has been a mere drug. 

ARRIVALS.—English: Wheat 3010; Barley, 2550; Oats, 4660; and Malt, 4070 
qrs.; Flour; 2430 sacks. Irish: Barley, ; and Oats, 2540 qrs. Foreign: 
Wheat, quarters. 

English.—W heat: Essex and Kent, red, 46s to 55s; ditto white, 57s to 59s; 
Norfolk and Suffolk, red, 49s to 57s; do. white, 51s to 58s; rye, 34s to 38s; 
grinding berley 27s to 29s; malting do., 30s to 32s; Chevalier, 32s to 34s; Suf- 
folk and No folk malt, 56s to 62s; brown do., 50s to 54s; Kingston and Ware, 
56s to 62s; Chevalier, 63¢; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 23s to 24s. 
potatoe, do.,25s to 26s; Youghal and Cork, black, 17s to 18s; do. white, 19s to 20s. 
tick beans, new, to 368; do. old, 34s, to 388; grey peas, 36s to 38s. ; maple, 
33s to 34s; white, 30s to 35s ; boilers, 32s to 37s; per quarter. Town-made flour, 
44s to 45s; Suffolk, 38s to 40s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 363 to 38s per 280 lbs. 
Foreign.—Free wheat, 50s to 58s. In Bond.—Barley, 20s; oats, new, 15s to 
17s; do. feed, 14s to 16s; beans, 20s to 263; peas, 23s to 278 per quarter. Flour, 
America, 22s to 24s; Baltic, 22s per barrel. 

The Seed Market.—We have. had rather more inquiry for clover and canary 
seeds, and their value has been well maintained. In other seeds, however, 
scarcely anything has been transacted. 

The following are the present rates :—Linseed, Bait, sowing, 48s to 57s ; 

altic, crushing, 42s to 45s; Mediterranean and Odessa, 458 to 46s; hempseed, 
35s to 463 per quarter; coriander, 10s to 18s ee cwt; brown mustard seed, 
10s to 11s; white, do., 10s to 10s 6d; tares, 5s Od to 5s 9d per bushel; English 
py new, £30 to £33. per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, 
£10 to £10 108; ditto, foreign, £7 to £7 10s per 1000; rapeseed cakes, £5 5s to 
£6 ton; canary, 00s to 00s on quarter, 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 47s 11d; barley, 27s 1d ; oats, 17s 0d; rye, 
27s 9d; beans, 27s 0d;, » 29s bd, 

Imperial Average of Six Weeks which Governs Duty. — Wheat, 48s 3d; 
barley, 27s 2d; oats, 16s1ld; Rye, 293 0d; beans, 27s 5d; peas, 29s 10d per 


quarter. 
Corn.—Wheat, 20s 0d; barley, 9s 0d; oats, 8s; rye, lls 6d; 





Duty on Foreign 
beans, lls 6d; peas, lls 6d. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread are from 7d to 74d; of household ditto 
6d to 64d for the 4b loaf. , 


Sugar.—F or most descriptions of sugar we have had a slow inquiry this week, 

. Fine f being. have sold on late terms; but.other kinds 
ner: ogee aa ea RAPES 

Tea.—-The public sales held since our last have been well attended ; but prices 











have ruled rather in fayour of the buyers. About 90,000 packages have now 
passed the hammer, out of which about 42,000 have actually been disposed of. 


Cojffee.—This market has again proved heavy,and prices have fallen 1s to 3s 


per cwt. 


Cocoa.—West India supports its value; but other sorts are still dull, 

Indigo. —We have had bnt few transactions in this article, and the late advance 
is not maintained, 

Spices.—All kinds of spices mpve off slowly, at about previous quotations. 

‘allow.—The market rules dull, and prices are depressed—43s 6d being the 
extreme value of fine Y. C. on the spot. 

Oils.—We have had a dull inquiry, for oils are again lower. 

Provisions.—The Irish butter market does not exhibit any improvement. Sales 
are chiefly confined to low qualities, from 54s to 65s percwt. Foreign is also 
dull, but fine parcels still realise 114s to 118s percwt. Bacon is heavy. Lard 
dull, but not cheaper, 

Wools.—The public sales have gone off slowly, and prices have mended about 
gdperlb. Very liitle has been imported, 

‘ops.—The demand for all kinds of hops is in a sluggish state, at barely last 
week's figures. : 
nner he market has fallen in value, and sales are with difficulty main- 
ined, 

Coals.—Adair's, 153 ; Old Tanfield, 143 6d; Tanfield Moor, 17s 94; Haswell, 
19s 6d; Hetton, 195 6d; Braddyll’s Hetton, 203; Stewart's, 193 9d; Caradoc, 
203; bra 19s 94; Evenwood, 15s 64; and Adelaide, 19s 3d per ton. Ships 
arrived, 4. 

Smithfield.—We have had full average supplies of stock on sale here since our 
last, while the general demand has ruled heavy, at drooping prices :—beef, from 
3s to 4s 2d; mutton, 2s 10d to 43 4d; veal, 3s 10d to 4x 10d; and pork, 3s 2d to 
4s 4d per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 

Newgote and Leadenhail.—Owing to the large quantities of slaughtered meat 
on offer, sales have progressed slowly, at the annexed rates :—Beef, from 2s 8d to 
3s 6d; mutton, 2s 10d to 3s 8d; veal, 3s 8d to 4s 8d; and pork, 3s to 4s per 8lbs 
by the carcass, 

Roperr HERBERT. 








COMMERCE AND MONEY. 


The information received this week from the manufacturing districts, although 
by no means satisfactory, is still less desponding than that was which we re- 
ported last week in this article. In the woollen districts the men are generally 
in fair employment, although complaints of low wages continue to be made. Some 
extensive orders were in execution for our colonies, but in the home trade no 
amendmenthas yet occurred. Hopes were entertained that matters m ht yet be 
better amongst the consumers at home, but the season amongst the master 
manufacturers for receiving orders for the spring consumption is now 
rapidly drawing to a close. In the meantime sheep's wool continues to be 
freely purchased at prices ashade under last week's rates everywhere; and 
this, at all events, may be considered a favourable sign for the future. At Liver- 
pooland the other seaports the arrivals of cotton wool are not so large as they were 
last week, but, as it is perfectly known that conmrary winds are the sole cause, the 
markets generally continue to be abundantly supplied, and large sales to be ef- 
fected at rather low prices, This gradual decline in the value of raw material 
isia favour of, at all events, the cotton spinaer and manufacturer, whose sales of 
manufactured goods are visibly on the inerease ; and the productive labourers in 
this line are consequently still well employed, though not at those rates of wages 
which, in better times, they were accustomed to receive. 

In all the large corn markets of consumption, the supply of wheat and of flour 
considerably exceeds the demand, and tor the factors to effect sales of either, 
lower pric:s must be submitted to. 

In the colonial markets generally, and more particularly in Mincing-lane, few 
sales of produce have this week been again effected, but the value of British plan- 
- tation sugars, at the same time, is not exactly maintained. With larger crops, 
however, in prospect, the present prices are sufliciently remunerating to the 
planter. Coffee continues to be pressed on the market for sale, and its present 
value must be considered high by its proprietors, else large purchases wonld not 
have been effected during this week by the trade at drooping prices. Of Teas 
about half the large quantity offered for sale this and last week has passed into 
consnmption. Prices are generally rather lower, although they have been better 
supported than was generally expected previous to the sale. This article is now 
as low as it should be, either ivr the interest of the importer or for that of the con 
sumer, 

Money is plentiful, but distributed amongst very few hands, and trade gene- 
rally has not yet sufficiently improved to encourage any additional investments of 
it in commercial purposes. Inthe value of pubbe securities, therefore, the im- 
prieiap which its abundance ereates is the cause of a farther advance, particu- 

‘arly in British stocks of all descriptions. At the present premium which Ex- 
chequer Bills command the annual interest on these securities is less than oce 
per cent., and consequently no temptation 1s offered in this quarter to the capi- 
talist forthe productive employment of his property. In the Three per Cent. 
Consols, however, much business has been done during this week, and their value 
has been forced up to 95g 4, with every appearance of prices being still higher. 
Bank and East India Stock are both also in demand, but the quantity of either at 
present in the market for sale is unusually small. The former consequently 
cannot be purchased under 177, and 268 can be easily o»teined for the latter. 

The attention of the monied interest, ulso, still continues to be directed to the 
shares in railways and other public undertakings of that description, and for 
several of them higher prices have bern again obtained. Those of the Great 
Western line have advanced to 944, and the Birmingham and London cannot be 
purchased under 210. The Brighton line is likewise recovering from the late 
depression in prices which circumstances had caused, but which appear now to 
be removed ; and, on the whole, the appearance of this description of property 
during this week is satisfactory. 

On the Foreign Stock Exchange considerable animation has existed during 
this week, large purchases Inaving been made, chiefly for Dutch account, in the 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents,,and also im Spanish Threes. In Brazilian, 
Portuguese, and in Mexican Bonds,a good deal of business has likewise been 
transacted since our last publication, at gradually improving prices, In the 
public securities of the United States of America nothing whatever can be done in 
the selling trade, and Americanizing the dividends is at present considered more 
intelligible by the monied interest than the word “ repudiation.” In Colombian 
Bonds there is likewise an, advance of somewhat more than one per cent., for it 
is soon expected that the 2,ecessity which caused the Americanization of the an- 
nual dividends on these ;securities will cease to exist. On this Exchange, there- 
fore, matters are at prese¢mt much more cheering than they have been for some 
time heretofore. 





BRITISH ?UNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES,)—Fripay, 
Bank Stock, 1774 India Stock, 2673 pm 


3 per Cent Reduced, 96- Ditto Bonds, 67 pm 
3 per Cent Consols, oot Ditto Old Annuities, 
A) per Cent Reduced, 1(3§ Ditto New Annuities, 

ew 34 per Cent, 102% Exchequer Bills, £100, 2a, 67 pm 
New 5 per Cent, Ditto £500, 67 pm 
Long annuities to expire: Ditto Small, 67 pm 


Jan. 1860, 124 
Oct, 1859, 12 13-16 
Jan. 1860, 12 11-16 


Bank Stock for Acot. 
India Stock for Acct. 
Consols for Acct. 95§ 


SHARES. 


Ditto Loan Notes (10 p) 10 
London and Birmingham (100) 
Ditto New Shares (2 p),J6. 


Bristol and Exeter (70 p), 564 
Cheltenham and Great Western (80 p)31 
Eastern Counties (23 p), 9} 

Ditto New( p), 114 

Ditto Debentures, ( ), 11 
Great Western (65 p), 94 

Ditto New Shares (50 p), 694 

Ditto Fifths (12 p), 173 
London and Brighto) . (50 p), 35% 


South Eastern and Dover (50 p), 224 
Ditto Scrip (25 p), 223 

York and North Midland (50 p)93$ 
Ditto New Shares (20 p) 394 
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Tuespay, Fepruary 21. : 

BUCKINGHAM PAY:ACH, Fes. 20.—This day had audience of her Majesty: 
—The Baron de Ce-tto, } Invoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the King of Bavaria, fo r the purpose of introducing to her Majesty his Serene 
Highness the Prinve of ‘Tour and Taxis: and the Count de Poilon, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister: Plenipotentiary from the King of Sardinia, and from bis 
Royal Highness the Dul :e of Lucca, Y h rhe 
rary absence; to which | audiences they were respectively introduced by the Ear 
of Aberdeen, her Mojesty 's Principal Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and conducted 
by Sir Robert Chester, K. at., Master of the Ceremonies. 


BANKRUPTS. 


J. STANTON, Lowest offe, Suffolk, vietualler. 

M. OXBORROW, Sto :kport, Cheshire, pawnbroker. 
R. MASON, Sit. Alban’ 5,corn-dealer. 

J. L. FOSTER, Jewry, Aldgate, coachmaker, 

J. EVANS, Torquay, D evonshire, ironmonger. 

A. VICKERS, Mauche: iter, ironmonger. 

J. CRALLAN, Sunderla nd, Durham, timber-merchant. 
E, aud G. W RIGHT, Bo dmin, Cornwall, brewers. 

G. SEABORN, Berkeley 1, Gloucestershire, baxer. 

W. ROBINSON, Liverp: ol, glass-dealer. 


i : scO'TCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


J.BROWN, Edinburgh, « mgraver. : 
R. MFARLANE and D. SIMSON, Glasgow, ironmongers. 
A. MALLISTER, Glasgow, writer. t 























b 
Londonand S Western (£41 6s 10 p)65 
Manchester and Birmingham (40 p)234 


upon his return to this court after a tempo- 


Fripay, Fr, 24. 
CROWN-OFFICE, Frn 24. 
MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN THIS PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 


County of Cavan: The Hon. James Pierce Maxwell, in the room of Henry 
John Clements, Esq., deceased, : 

County of Monaghan: Charles Powell Leslie, Esq., in the room of the Hon. 
Henry Robert Westenra, now Lord Rossmore. 

Borough of Coleraine: John Boyd, Esgq., in the room of Edward Litton, Esq. 


WAR-OFFICE, Prep, 24. 

7th Dragoon Guards: Lieut. J. R. Heaton to be Captain, vice Thompson ; 
Lieut, R. Bambrick to be Captain ; Cornet and Adjutant A. Knight to have the 
rank of Lieutenant; Cornet A. D. Wigsell to be Lieutenant, vice Heaton; C. 
Arkwright to be Cornet, vice Wigsell, 

6th Dragoons: Capt F. S. Jones to be Captain, vice Ingram; Capt. M. Archdall 
to be Cuptain, vice Jones. 

9th Light Dragoons; Lieut, J, N. Macartn 
net W. F. Anderton to be Lieutenant, vice 
be Cornet. vice Anderton. 

llth Light Dragoons: Garrison Serg.-Major J. Wightman to be Cornet. 

5th Regiment of Foot: Cadet A, W. Palmer to be Second Lieutenant ; Second 
Lieut. R. Mackay to be Aapint vice Johnson. 

13th Foot: Ensign J. Head to be Lientenant, vice Frere. 

17th Foot; Major J. Gordon to be Major, vice Deedes. 2 

18th Foot; Cadet the Hon. F. W. H. Fane to be Ensign, vice Humphreys. 

22nd Foot: Quartermaster W. Young to be Quartermaster, vice Harker. — 

28th Foot: Lieut. F. B. Russell to be Captain, vice Sawbridge; Ensign S. 
Rawson to be Lieutenant, vice Russell; Lieut. H. W. Dennie to be Lieutenant 
vice Rawson. 

3lst Foot: Cadet J. Brenchley to be Ensign, viee French. 

35th Foot: Major G. Deedes to be Major, vice Gordon. 

39th Foot: Cadet M. Browne to be Ensign, vice Stuart. 

4lst Foot: Quartermester R. Harker to be Quartermaster, vice Young. 

45th Foot: Stuff-Surgenn of the Second Class D, Menzies to be Surgeon, vice 
J. Ferguson. 

50th Foot: A. E. Frere to be Ensign, vice Kelly. 

57th Foot: Lieut. F. H. Jackson to be Captain, vice Morphett. 

67th Foot ; Capt. M. Archdall to be Captain, vice S. Y. Martin; Lieut. J. E. M. 
Prowler to be Captain, vice Archdall; Ensign H. Dawson to be Lieutenant, vice 
Prowler; D. 8. Miller to be Ensign, vice Dawson. 

86th Foot: To be Captains—Lient. H, Fenwick, vice Bennett; Lieut. G. 
Keane, vicu Phibbs; Lieut. H. T, Bowen, vice Dickenson. To be Lieutenants 
—Ensign E. R. Stuart, vice Fenwick ; Ensign Weaver, vice Kean: Ensign Mor- 
row, vice Bowen. To be Ensigns—Cadet M. W. De la Poer Beresford, vice 
Weaver; E. B. Weaver, vice Morrow. 

Ist West India Regiment: F. N. Machardy to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice 
Murphy. 

Srarr.—Lieut. C. B. Hamilton to be Adjutant of a recruiting district, vice 
Despard. 

Hosrirat Starr —Assistant-Staff- Surgeon A, T. Jackson, to be Staff Surgeon 
of the Second Class, vice Menzies; G. W, 8. Brown to be Assistant-Surgeon to 
the Forces, vice Jackson. 

Brever.—Capt. F. 8. Jones to be Major. ‘' 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, FEn. 2. 


Royal Artillery: Second Capt. C. V. Cockburn to be Adjutant, vice Lethbridge 
Second Capt. G. Sandham, to be Adjutant, vice Bassett. 


INSOLVENT. 
E. AUSTEN, Walmer, Kent, grocer. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
J. WARD, Insteed, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. 


BANKRUPTS. 
W. RUSSELL, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, innkeeper. 
J. H. CURTIS, Soho.square, bookseller 
J. PICKERING, Bedford, upholsterer, 
J, IMRAY, Old Fish-street-hiil, Upper Thames-street, stationer 
J. HAGUE, Thames Iron-works, Rotherithe, engineer. 
J.T, LINFORD and J. WEEKS, Canterbury, chemists, 
FE. MORRIS, Brighten, Tunbridge-ware manufacturer, 
T. WRIGLEY, Halifax, silk waste spinner, 
G. COBB, Nottingham, victual'er. 
J.TAMS, Shelton, Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturer. 
G, SEABORN, Berkeley, Gloucestershire, baker, 
G, NEWMARCH, Sheffield, furrier. 
D. DUNCAN, Derby, engineer. 
J. WRIGHT, Guisely, Yorkshire, corn miller. 


to be Captain, vice French ; Cor- 
neartney; Ensign L. J. French to 





Price or Sucar.—The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, com- 
puted from the returns made in the week ending Feb. 21, 1843, is 31s, 24d. per 
owt., exclusive of the Duties of Customs paid or payable thereon the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 19th inst., at Highgate, the lady of Harry Chester, Esq., of a son. 

At the Priory, Stanmore, on the 20th inst., the Marchioness of Abercorn was 
safely delivered of a son. : 

At Edinburgh, on the 18th inst., the lady of Sir David Dundas, of Beechwood, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at Ickworth, Lady Arthur Hervey, of a son, 

On Monday, the 20th of February, at27, Berkeley-square, the Hon. Lady Rush- 
out Cockerell, of a son. . 

At Cheltenham, the Jady of Lieut, James Willoughby, K. N., of a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

At St. Pancras New Church, by the Rev Vincent Raven, Bentham, third son of 
the late Captain Charles Monee aaa N., to Esther Mary, second daughter 
ef the late Bury Hutchison, Esq., of Russell-square. 

At the Cathedral, Lichfield. by the Venurable Archdeacon Hodson, Alfred, 
eldest son of Alfred Batson, Esq., of Bedford-place, and Ramsbury, Wilts, to 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late Captain W. G. Stephen, of the Bengal 
Engireers. 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, a 
the late Major-General Seymour, Governor of St. Lueia. : 

At Bloomsbury, Mr. Charles Watson, of Kingsland, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Captain R. Moore, Guards, and granddaughter of the late Sir W. Plarters, 
Bart, 


John Gamble Horn, Esq., to Ellen, daughter of 





DEATHS. 


At the Pavilion, near Melrose, Henry Ker Cranstown, Esq., aged 86 years. 

Jane, the wife Pd So Par 8q., oF Ping Hall, 

William Hawkins ., of Colchester, ag i : 

Oa iaews her Majesty e ahip North Star, at Wi in China, Hi eeeville 
Neville Rolfe, Esq., Lieutenant, R.N., second son of the Rey. 8. 0. BE. Net 
Rolfe, of H Hall, in the county of N 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS.—No, XXXII. 


_ 





It isa peculiarity of our political system that every change of 
party changes the heads of every department in the state, the 
secondary and inferior members of those departments remaining. 
in their situations, safe from the political storms that sweep away 
those above them. We have recently given a sketch of the Go- 
vernor-General of India, Lord Ellenborough, who superseded Lord 
Auckland, and we now present the portrait of the individual who, 
next to the Governor-General of India, exercises the most import. } 
ant degree of viceregal power. Earl De Grey is the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in which office he succeeded Lord Fortescue, | 
according to the system above alluded to, by which employment 
under one Government condemns the holder of office, however 
able or fit for the situation, to remain idle under another. 

Earl De Grey is the first holder of the title, which was created 
in 1816: his second title is Lord Grantham, and he is the eldest 
brother of the present Earl of Ripon. His lordship has under- 
gone asingular change of names. That of his family is of course 
Robinson, which he dropped for that of Weddell, and since his 
accession to the earldom he has taken the name of De Grey only. 
Besides his present office he has filled that of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, so that he is not unknown to political life, though not 
what can be called a prominent name in the ranks of the Con- 
servatives. He is also Lord Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, Colonel 
of the York Hussar’ Yeomanry Cavalry, and one of the Aides-de- 
Camp to the Queen. 

The office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is one of a peculiar 
nature. He holds the delegated royal authority in the only part 
of the United Kingdom that is so governed: if we add to this 
that the people whom he is called to rule are of a different reli- 
gious faith from the inhabitants of the other two-thirds of the 
kingdom, and that the country has been for ages a sort of battle- 
ground for the contest of two races, the conquerors and the con- 
quered, with many of the feelings created by these relative posi- 
tions remaining down to the present day in full force, it will be 
seen that there is ample reason why the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land should be less swayed by his personal feelings and by the 
prejudices of party than any other of the exalted functionaries of 
the Government. This is more necessary, now that old jealousies 
are dying out, and old causes of enmity between the two people 
are disappearing. The Government of late years have endea- 
voured to rule in a spirit of impartiality and conciliation. The 
old bitterness of feeling which once avimated party against party 
and creed against creed is gradually disappearing in the higher 
ranks; temperance and education are doing their beneficial work 
among the lower classes; and assuredly no attempt to disturb 
the harmonzing influences that seem at work in a country too 
long divided by faction would meet with any countenance or sup- 
port amongst the mass of the English people. In fact, the time 
is past when{anything very glaring in this way could be attempted 
with safety, or a regard to the maintenance of peace. Though 
Earl De Grey is understood to be attached to the more uncom- 
promising section of the Protestant party, his Government is. 
greatly influenced by the mildness and impartiality which dis-. 
tinguish the Secretary for Ireland, Lord Eliot, an excellent speci- 
men of the English nobleman, who has gained for himself the 
respect and esteem of all parties. i 





THE CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS.—No. XXVIIL. ' 


ST, SEPULCHRE'S. 


To St. Sepulchre is not inaptly dedicated the church which. 
overlooks the public Place of Execution; and had its grey time- 
stained walls the faculty of speech, a long and dreary chapter of 
human guilt and human misery could it tell. In its tower swings: 
the bell which marks the last hours of the condemned, and the 
deep meaning of its tones speaks forth over the modern Babylon 
—happily less often than of old—that man is being openly 
sacrificed by man. Of the scenes which here occur it is not now 
the time to tell, or a gross picture must be drawn of vice lurking” 
and pilfering round the gibbet erected to scare the vicious into- 
honesty—of loose jest and ribald laughter in reference to the. 
coming spectacle—and of brutalizing excitement gained and en— 
Jjoyed by brutalized minds over the death-throes of a helpless, hope-. 
less, unresisting criminal. 

The early history of St. Sepalchre is obscure, 
date of its foundation unknown; 
however, links it to the priory of St. Bartholomew, near which it 
stands, and, in common with that once magnificent structure, it s 
pated aged eee with the tournaments, the pro - 

sions, and, at a later period, with the tortures and burnings o f 
Smithfield. Maitland affords the first authentic notice when h ¢ 


and the precise: 
our only certain information,, 


3 
: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


states that, “in 1178, Roger, Bishop of Sarum, gave the church of 


St. Sepulchre to the canons of St. Bartholomew’s Priory.” Stowe | 


speaks of the rebuilding of the church “in the middle of the 
fifteenth century;” and this second structure it was which in 


_| 1666 suffered, to nearly entire destruction, by the great fire. To 


Sir Christopher Wren was entrusted its reparation, and we must 
seek in the multiplicity of his engagements at that time an excuse 
for the hasty, inaccurate, and imperfect manner ia which the task 
was fulfilled. 

The interior is divided by two.ranges of Tuscan columns into 
three aisles of unequal width, the centre being widest, the south 
narrowest. The columns on either side are connected by semi- 
circular arches, with enriched archivolts and soffits, which spring 
directly from their capitals, without the. interposition of an enta- 
blature, and support a large dental cornice round the church. The 
want of harmony between the interior and exterior induce the 
supposition that the work was done in great haste, and with but 
little attention from Sir Christopher Wren. Beneath the centre 
window, at the east end, is a large Corinthian altar-piece of oak, 
displaying columns, entablatures,; &c,, elaborately carved and 
gilded. There is a singular sounding-board over the pulpit. 

The organ is the oldest and finest in London, is very large, and 
was built in 1677 by Renatus Harris and Byfield. ‘It has forty’ 
stops, and the reed stops are unequalled. 


Among the numerous victims who suffered at the stake in | 


Smithfield, during the protracted struggle for domination between 
the Roman church and the reformed religion, was John Rogers, at 
one time vicar of St. Sepulchre’s. It is stated that when the 
bishops had resolved to put to death one Joan Bocher, a friend 
came to Rogers, and earnestly desired him to use his interest that 
the poor woman’s life might be spared, and other means used to 
prevent the spread of her opinions. Rogers, however, conteriding 
that she ought to be executed, the friend then begged him to 


| choose some other kind of death, which would be more agreeable 
| to the gentleness and mercy prescribed in the Gospel. 
j replied, “that burning alive was not a cruel death, but easy 
} enough.” 


Rogers 


The friend hearing these words, answered with great 
vehemence, striking Rogers’s hand, ‘It may so happen that you 
you yourself shall have your hands full of this mild burning;” 
which came to pass, Rogers being the first person who was exe- 
cuted at the stake in the reign of Queen Mary. 

The principal entrance is on the south side, by a beautiful porch. 
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ST. SEPULCHRE’S. 0 


The groining of the ceiling takes a form almost unique. Theribs | carved to represent the heads of angels, shields, roses, and other 
are in very bold relief, and the bosses at the intersections are | devices in great variety. 4 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































INTERIOR OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE.—POSTING THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.” 


POSTING THE NEWS. , 


‘Chet little word post 

‘Has meanings a host, 

‘And in this respect is the lexicon’s boast, 

Tor there’s no other word 

‘That ever we heard ‘ 

That has been more twisted, and bother’d, and blurr’d. 


There are posts of honour and posts of pride,” 
And a2 thousand posts in the world beside ; 
Posts in the streets, and posts to the lamps, 
_ And some walking yost-men—remarkable scamps ! 
eae 
There are bank-post bills as current as gold, 
And cheques yost-dated not pleasant to hold; 
And that wonderful post with but four letters to it, 
That has all other letters in Europe pass through it! 


I 
You post in the navy, promoting the brave, 


You post in the army for being a kn Ave; 
You post the pony whenever you be’ b 
And you post off to prison when tak en for debt ! 


Post-obits are given for gold on yo ar life, 

You’re examiaed yost-mortem if m urdered in strife ; 
You post by horses,-or post by trai m, 

And the latter steam-style is style A posting amain! 


If aman any great punctuality boast, 

You say of him “he’s to be found at his post ;” 
But if you’re kept waiting you inwardly groan, 
And say “ What a devil he is to postpone.’ 


You post your books of accounts by millions, 
You call your’galloping boys post-ilions; 
And you try to save your tin of a verity, 
Just to leave to your young post-erity. 


An authors’ friends, to amuse or fume us, =. 

Print, after his death, his works posthumous; «| 
_ But we, to give our paper a Jip a Bee eae: 
_ Prefer to print, living, this plain postscript. 


POSTSCRIPT. . » ae 
Of all the posting that ever you saw, ase slic 
Posting by chaises or posting by law, 
Posting a captain or posting a bill, 
Posting a letter selon Rowland Hill; 
Posting a ledger, or wager you owe, 
The most remarkable posting we know, 
Pleasure, and knowledge, and art to diffuse, 


Is the beautiful practice of Postine THz News. 
EEE 
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